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MOSQUITO FLEET ON LAKE MERRITT. 
Photo by Oliver. 


F the thousands of peo- 
ple who live in the two 
large cities on the op- 
posite shores of the 
harbor of San Fran- 
cisco, very few know 
anything more about 

the bay than can be 
learned from a view taken from a ferry- 
boat or hill-top. There is a vague under- 
standing that it extends north and south 
for some indefinite distance, that rivers 
empty into it, creeks and sloughs branch 
from it, and mud-flats surround it. Tothe 
yachtsman alone the beauties of the sur- 
roundings are familiar, since he only 
avoids the path of the steamboat, and 
sails into those coves and nooks along 
the shores where the necessities of com- 
merce have not as yet destroyed the 
beauties of nature. It would bea rev- 


elation to many a pioneer who has lived 
here most of his life, to be taken on a 
week’s cruise around the bay in a little 
yacht, and be shown the extent of these 
inland waters and their many pictur- 
esque points. 

The area of San Francisco Bay proper 
is 290 square miles. The area of San 
Pablo Bay, Carquinez Straits, and Mare 
Island Straits is 130 square miles; the 
area of Suisun Bay to the confluence of 
the San Joaquin and Sacramento riv- 
ers is 60 square miles, and as all form 
parts of the bay, the total area is 480 
square miles. 

The tidal flow to fill these bays passes 
through the comparatively narrow en- 
trance at the Golden Gate, a mile wide, 
through which an immense body of 
water flows. Intothese bays empty the 
Sacramento and San Joaquin rivers, the 
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principal ones of the State, with their 
numerous tributaries, and a great num- 
ber of smaller creeks which drain the 
Coast Range. The shores of the bay 
are pierced in every direction with nav- 
igable creeks and estuaries, nearly all 
available for the yachtsmen. These 
streams are, as a general thing, deep 
enough even at half tide for the ordin- 
ary centerboard yacht in common use 
here. The two main rivers are them- 
selves navigable for some hundreds of 
miles, so that there is plenty of cruising 
ground in and around the bay for 
yachtsmen to indulge in their favorite 
sport, without the necessity of going 
“outside” and braving the dangers of 
the ocean. 

The only wonder is, under these cir- 
cumstances, that there are so few inter- 
ested in this manly out-door sport ; for it 
is one that hardens the muscles, bronzes 
the cheek, and brings health andstrength 
to its votaries. The pastime has not 
flourished here as it should under the 
favorable conditions, 
yet there are some 
hundreds of men and 
youths who are ardent 
yachtsmen, and who 
spend their leisure 
time aboard their 
craft around the bay. 


The conditions under which yachting 
is indulged in here and at the East vary 
considerably. This is mainly owing to 
climatic differences, although there are 
other reasons. There, a leisure class of 
wealthy persons maintain fine large 
steam or sailing yachts capable of going 
to sea, and sail from port to port along 
the coast in the summer months, spend- 
ing weeks afloat, and often undertaking 
long voyages. Here in Calitornia we 
have no leisure class, to speak of, and 
our very wealthy men generally “run to 
horse,”” no personal physical exertion 
being then necessary as in the case in 
yachting. Our yachts are smaller, fewer 
in number comparatively, and are only 
used on Saturday afternoons and Sun- 
days as a general thing. 

Moreover, most of our yachting is 
confined to the bays, the Pacific Ocean 
in these latitudes being pacific only in 
name and not in reality. A few of our 
largest yachts have made _ occasional 


coasting voyages as far south as San 


Diego, and a trip to 
Monterey Bay is not un- 
common, but there is 
very little to tempt one 
outside the Gate beyond 
the bar. The only deep- 
water across-ocean voy- 
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CASCO, 
Drawn by Mirs McElroy after Photo by Lowden. 
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THE YAWL RIPPLE. 
Photo by Gibbs. 


age ever made by a California yacht 
was that of the Oakland yacht Casco to 
the South Pacific Islands. 

[t is true that our local yachtsmen talk 
considerably about “outside cruising,’ 
but it is in reality seldom indulged in, 
and one or two trips a year to Santa 
Cruz answer all purposes. In fact, it 
very frequently happens that the trip to 
Monterey Bay, with a fair wind and fol- 
lowing. sea, gives all the ocean work 
desired, and the yachtsmen return by 
rail, leaving the “men” to beat the 
yacht back against the wind and head 


seas to San Francisco. The reason for 
this is simple to any one who has had 
experience in small sailing craft outside 
the harbor. The moment the Golden 
Gate is passed and Point Bonita abeam, 
the heavy seas of the bar are met, and 
outside of that prevailing rough water, 
strong breezes, and general discomfort, 
are apt to discourage the most ardent of 
those who sail for pleasure only. More- 
over, the prevalence of fogs in summer, 
and possibilities of a southeaster in win- 
ter, do not encourage ocean sailing here- 
abouts. Once outside, the yacht must 
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be kept under way, for there are no snug 
harbors or quiet coves where shelter may 
be sought, as in the case along the At- 
lantic seaboard. Our coast line is rug- 
ged and rocky, and harbors or anchor- 
ages few and far between. 

Even when Monterey, Santa Barbara, 
or San Pedro, is reached, they amount 
to little more than roadsteads for yachts- 
men, for while there is anchorage there 
is a constant swell, which gives an un- 
pleasant roll to a yacht at anchor. San 
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large yachts in these waters, those under 
forty feet in length far outnumbering 
those above that size. 

There was very little yachting done in 
this bay before the organization of the 
San Francisco Yacht Club, in 1868 or 
1869. There were a few “scrub races,” 
of which the most famous was that 
between the old sloops Restless and the 
Mermaid, when the whole city turned 
out to see the contest. but until the 
club was formed there were no regular 


\ THE CORINTHIAN YACHT 
‘ow 
\ CLUB HOUSE. 
| regattas, for there 
— had the helm of one 


THE SAN FRANCISCO YACHT CLUB HOUS 


Diego harbor is sheltered and quiet, but 
it is so many hundred miles south that 
few of our local yachts visit it. 

For these reasons the yachtsmen of 
San Francisco confine themselves to the 
bay. And indeed they are wise in this, 
since a yacht suitable for safe outside 
cruising is expensive to build and main- 
tain, and there are few able to afford the 
luxury. Within the bay, small-sized 
craft answer every purpose for pleasure 
sailing, and this can be indulged in at 
little cost. In fact, there are very few 


of the yachts in the 
first regatta ever 
held here, (where 
real yachts contested,) and there were 
seven entries, which was considered 
a-good showing at the time. The 
fleet increased very slowly for a few 
years, when the club house on long 
bridge had to be abandoned before the 
march of civilization, and the club was 
practically broken up. An unfortunate- 
ly expensive clam-bake and an undue 
number of life members helped to bring 
this about. About 1874 a reorganization 
was perfected, new officers elected, and 
for a few years yachting saw its golden 
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days in San Francisco Bay. A number 
of yachts were built, and cruises and 
regattas were frequent. Then there was 
a disagreement when it was decided to 
build a club house, the point of location 
of the headquarters being argued in a 
heated manner by two factions. The 
result of this was a “split,” and the for- 
mation of the Pacific Yacht Club, with 
a house at Old Sausalito, while the origi- 
nal club built its house at New Sausa- 
lito. 

This was an unfortunate thing for the 
yachting interests of this bay, for neither 
club has been prosperous enough or had 
sufficient means to carry on the sport as 
it should be. The Pacifics made the 


mistake which the San Franciscos ori- 
ginally did, in taking in too many life 
members, and as a result, last summer 
it had to be entirely reorganized. 
There are very few of the original 
members of the San Francisco Yacht 
Club left upon its present roll, and at 
one time, two years since, it looked as if 
the club would have to disband ; but the 
energy of its officers has built the club 
up again, and it now has a larger mem- 
bership than ever, the club house has 
been repaired, and it is in a prosperous 
condition. For many years this club 
contained a most enthusiastic set of 
yachtsmen, and it ranked as one of the 
foremost clubs of the United States, 


A QUESTION OF “ RIGHT OF WAY.” 
Photo by Lowden. 
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THE CORINTHIANS POLLYWOG AND ORCA. 


gaining a well earned reputation as a 
progressive organization. In these days, 
however, it seldom holds a regatta, and 
the cruises are not so well attended as 
formerly. The larger proportion of the 
members, as in most other clubs, are not 
yacht owners, and the old-time esprit du 
corps seems lacking. 

Without doubt, the most active and 
progressive of the local yacht clubs is 
the youngest, the Corinthian, which, 
while only formed a few years ago, has 
taken rapid strides to the front, and will 
shortly take the lead in yachting matters 
on this Coast. Its members are mainly 
young men, active and energetic, thor- 
oughly loving salt water, and anxious to 
advance their favorite sport and their 
club. A wise provision was made at the 


time of the formation of this club, 
by which no yacht over forty feet 
in length is admitted. As a result, 
they have a large fleet of small 
craft from that size downward, and 
all the boats are sailed by their 
owners, there not being a hired 
sailing master in the fleet. More- 
over, these young men take care of 
their own craft, clean and paint 
them, and rig and sail them. These 
fellows in the little boats cannot 
put on very much style on their 
quarter decks. ‘Theirs is more like 


— a fisherman’s walk —three steps 


and overboard. But when you get 
three or four of these young chaps 
into one of the little cock-pits 
having a “‘gam,’’—to use the old 
whalers’ phrase,—they look and 
act salt enough to 
need the brine 
pumped out of 
their pockets with 
am abilge pump. But 
eee they do know the 
difference between 
the main sheet and 
the main sail, 
which is more than 
can be said of some 
who put on more style on larger craft, 
when invited out for a day’s yachting. 
In fact, the young men who sail and 
care for their own boats are the life of 
the yachting interest. The true Corin- 
thian can attend to any duty as captain, 
sailor, or cook. Asto handling the boat, 
the skillful manner in which they can do 
this would surprise many an old sailor 
who has a sort of contempt for the ama- 
teur “salt,” but they can in reality dis- 
count the professional in the fine work 
necessary to get speed out of a fore-and- 
aft sailing beat. They are used to hand- 
ling their boats in narrow, crowded wa- 
ters, and have to learn all the fine points 
in racing if they make any records for 
their boats in the regattas. They have 
the same contempt for the “square rig- 
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ger” sailor that he has for them, and 
they know by experience that the man 
used to sailing a ship is not very much 
use aboard a sloop, cat-boat, or schooner. 
It is this skill in handling their yachts 
that accounts for the few accidents that 
have happened in this bay among the 
yachtsmen in the many years this sport 
has flourished here. 

As a general thing the small yachts 
are not owned by single individuals, but 


altogether a mistake. When a lot of 
people hire a city-front sloop and go off 
on a fishing trip or sail around the bay, 
they are apt to get too much beer 
aboard, thinking liquid stimulant neces- 
sary for a day’s outing. But those who 
go yachting more than once in a season 
go forthe love of sailing, and are not apt 
to over-indulge themselves. Liquors are 
kept aboard the yachts as they are kept 
in gentlemen’s houses ; but the dangers 


HAULING AFT THE MAIN SHEET. 
Photo by Lowden. 


are bought and maintained by two, three, 
or four, who divide the responsibilities 
and expenses. In this way the cost of 
yachting is reduced to a minimum. 
Many people have a false idea about 
the expense of yachting, gaining their 
impressions from reading about large 
yachts. This amusement carried on in 
a moderate manner is by no means ex- 
pensive, unless a large vessel is kept 
and considerable entertaining done. 
Another wrong idea prevalent is that 
there is too much drinking done aboard 
yachts, and that people who go sailing 
are apt to become dissipated. This is 


of intoxication are greater on the water 
than on the land, and the yachting fra- 
ternity frown down anything of the kind 
on all occasions. 

The real yacht clubs of the city must 
not be confounded with numerous organ- 
izations parading under that title, for 
there is a very great difference. As has 
been stated, there are but three yacht 
clubs here, but thereare several yachting 
clubs. A yachting club is one composed 
of people who hire a yacht for a season 
or a day, and go sailing or fishing on the 
bay, but have no interest in the boat. A 
yacht club, on the contrary, is a club of 
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yachtsmen, who own boats and sail them 
under a common flag, and who are gov- 
erned by a set of rules for racing, etc. 
The sailing clubs which misname them- 
selves yacht clubs oftener give picnics 


There are no shallow “skimming 
dishes”’ with shifting ballast, but our 
boats are able and seaworthy, all being 
fit to thrash to windward in a sharp sea 
and fresh breeze. Our yachts are spe. 


THE LURLINE. 
Photo by Gibbs. 


and parties than anything else, and nev- 
er,have regattas or cruises. 

While in the Eastern States of late 
years the style of yacht most in vogue 
is one of narrow beam, great depth and 
lead keel, the type in common use here 
is the centerboard boat, of generous 
width and moderate draft of water. 


cially designed to carry sail well in the 
strong winds which prevail in the sum- 
mer months. They have much shorter 
spars and smaller sails than the Eastern 
craft, and are not so elaborately fitted 
with balloon or light canvas; in fact, 
our boats carry about one third less can- 
vas than yachts do elsewhere. This is 
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owing to the very 
fresh wind which is 
common here during 
the yachting season. 
Allthe Eastern yachts 
that have been 
brought to ‘this port 
have found it neces- 
sary to reduce their 
spars and canvas, in 
order to sail with any 
comfort or safety in 
these local breezes. 

It is no unusual cir- 
cumstance to meet a 
breeze blowing from 
twenty to thirty-five 
miles an hour in the 
summer months, es- 
pecially in July and 
August, and the 
yachts ‘must be adapt- 
ed for this. It must be remembered 
that out in the channel, where the wind 
has a clear sweep from the ocean 
through the Gate, it is much stronger 
than in the city, which is partly shel- 
tered by the hills. Elsewhere yachts- 
men would not sail in such weather, but 
it is so common here as to cause no 
special remark. | 

This prevailing heavy wind has been 
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THE CUTTER FOLLY. 


detrimental to the yachting interests in 
one respect, for people accustomed to 
sailing elsewhere in balmy airs and 
smooth water have, after one or two 
trips here, given up yachting, finding 
the wind too strong for comfort. On 
the other hand, it has its advantages, for 
we seldom hear of a yachting party get- 
ting becalmed and having to stay away 
all night. One may come and go with 
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THE CITY FRONT. 
Photo by Dornin. 
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the certainty of a steam yacht, by keep- 
ing within the range of the wind and 
avoiding the well-known “calm streaks” 
which are found in certain localities. 
The currents of the bay are rapid, and 
these, with adverse winds, create a sea 
which it takes good boats to weather. 
These circumstances call for able and 
substantial boats, and for skillful hand- 
ling. Asa result, there is more of the 
real sailor about our local yachtsmen 
than in those of other places where light 
winds are the rule. The channel and 
San Pablo Bay, with an ebb tide and 
summer afternoon blow, furnish rough 
water enough to satisfy the most ardent 

While our largest yachts, such as the 
Casco, Lurline, Jessie and Ramona, are 
all deep-keel boats with outside ballast, 
they are given more beam than the mod- 
ern type in use in the East. We have 
on this coast only one regular narrow 
deep cutter, with double-head rig: the 
Folly, designed by Burgess, of Boston, 
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for the Davidson brothers, and built 
here by them. It is but just to note that 
in the only regatta in which she has ap- 
peared, she handsomely outfooted all the 
boats of her class of the local type, and 
even beat the time of some of the larger 
craft in the class above her. 

Captain Turner’s centerboard sloop 
Mollie Woggin considered the 
smartest craft of her size in these waters, 
but the cutter Folly led her by a long 
distance in the race. As this is the first 
time that a yacht of the modern type 
has been brought into direct competi- 
tion with our local craft, the somewhat 
unexpected result may bring about a 
change in our method of design. 

The ordinary schooners, sloops, and 
yawls, preferred here, unless of large 
size, are centerboard boats, seldom draw- 
ing over six feet of water. They are 
found to be the best adapted for bay 
cruising, for we have so much shoal 
water that deeper boats must confine 
themselves to certain limits, and may 


LOOKING AT THE BONE IN HER TEETH. 
Drawn by Miss Williams from Photo by Ellsworth. 
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A BREEZY DAY. 
Photograph by Lowden. 


not visit the coves and creeks along the 
shore. There is bold water along the 
Sausalito bluffs, Raccoon Straits and the 
California City shore, and plenty in the 
main bay channels ; but elsewhere wide 
mud flats extend far out from the 
beaches, preventing a deep boat from 
coming too close in, except at certain 
points. The deep yachts use the lower 


bay, and go to Mare Island and Mar- 
tinez, but are barred from river or creek 
sailing. It is true, they are fit to go out- 
side for an ocean trip, but the larger 
centerboard boats can do that also, so 
that the advantage seems to be with the 
shallower centerboard craft in these 
waters. 

As to cruising grounds, while we have 
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THE FROLIC IN A STORM ON SAN PABLO BAY. 
Photo by Lowden. 


not the advantage of a many-harbored and down off Front 


coast line with smooth ocean watersand Street, but are seldom 
light winds, the bay and the rivers give seenin either place now, 
plenty of space for those who love pleas- and none have perma- 
ure sailing to indulge themselves. The nent moorings on this 


channel, that portion of 
the bay between Angel 
Island and North Beach 
and extending from 
Goat Island to the 
Golden Gate, has very 
deep water, and is the 
roughest part of the 
bay. It must of neces- 
sity be crossed in going 
from the city to the 
usual cruising grounds, 
but in these days there 
are fewer yachts seen 
there than’ formerly. 
The progress of im- 
provement on the city 
front has left no place 
on the peninsula shore 
for yachts to moor. 
They formerly  clus- 
tered in Mission Bay 
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THE CAT YAWL CAPRICE. 
Drawn by Lyon from Photo by Blow. 
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side. With the exception of a few kept 
at Oakland, the whole yachting fleet of 
the bay now has its moorings and head- 
quarters at Sausalito and Tiburon, and 
the yachtsmen go to and fro on the 
ferry-boats. As most of the sailing is 
done in the northern bays, there is little 
call to cross the channel, so that the 
yachts are not often seen off the city 
front. Theraces still take place in the 
channel, where the strong, steady wind 
rushes in through the Gate from the 
ocean, giving the yachtsmen all they 
want to get speed out of their boats. 
Once across the channel from the city, 
a region of comparatively calmer waters 
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and tempered winds is met, and here the 
smaller yachts and sailboats abound. 
When their owners feel a desire for a 
wet jacket and flying spray, a little turn 
out into mid-channel will give them all 
they want, when they can hurry back 
into smoother water again and spin yarns 
about rough-water sailing. All along 
the Angel Island, Raccoon Straits and 
Marin shore are snug coves where the 
yacht lies sheltered, and where one may 
stroll on the beach in his shirt-sleeves, 
while the cold, strong wind is still blow- 
ing and the spray and fog are flying in 
the channel. It is along these rocky 
shores in the upper bay, to the westward 
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FROM THE BOWSPRIT END. 
Photo by Lowden. 


of Southampton Shoal, that the yachts- 
men make their rendezvous. The Quar- 
ry and Hospital Cove, the Dead Tree 
and the Tank, on Angel Island; Glen 
Cove or Tiburon, in the Straits ; Og- 
den’s Cove, Brickmakers’ Cove, Califor- 
nia City, the mouth of Cortemadera 
Creek, or San Quentin, are all favorite 
‘spots for anchorage during an afternoon 
sail. Occasionally Sheep Island, off the 
Berkeley shore, is visited, but that side 
of the bay is shoal, and while there isa 
succession of coves between Point Rich- 
mond and Pablo Point, none of them 
have much water at low tide,-and are left 
to Chinese fishermen and brickmakers. 

When time can be spared for longer 
trips, the yachtsmen go to Mare Island, 
Benicia, or Martinez. The Mare Island 
sail is a favorite one fora club cruise, 
for that is an all-night trip, and there is 
always a signal from the Commodore to 
“try rate of sailing’ from the island 
back to the city on Sunday afternoon. 
Therefore, while it is a sort of go-as-you- 


please sail up on Saturday, in a quiet, 
sleepy way, the boys have in store for 
the next day the excitement of a long 
race home. The yachts start together 
on the firing of a gun from the flagship 
of the fleet, and with the wind abeam 
stand on down in the smooth water of 
the straits to Magazine Point. Round- 
ing this, the broad expanse of San Pablo 
Bay is before them, with its white- 
capped waves, and strong, sweeping 
wind. - There is a long beat dead to wind- 
ward down that bay, with solid water 
tumbling over the bows and masses of 
spray flying aft to the cockpit, so that 
old clothes are in order and the best 
helmsman takes the tiller. Light sails 
are stowed, everything is made snug be- 
low to prevent breakage of crockery, 
elassware, etc., and all preparations are 
made for several hours’ rough-water 
sailing. The timid ones wish they had 
made up their minds to come home by 
rail, and the more venturesome join 
with the old hands in congratulations 
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IN CARQUINEZ STRAITS. 
Photo by Gibbs. 


that Pablo is in one of its “rusties,” and 
there will be all the wind they want. 
This, by the way, is what the racing 
yachtsman seldom finds. No matter 
how hard it blows, he usually wants a 
little more wind to make his boat do its 
best. 


It is not often that those on the deck 
of a sailing yacht can make the passage 
down San Pablo Bay of a summer after- 
noon with dry jackets. The seas are 
short, high, and white-topped ; the op- 
posing wind rushing along at a twenty- 
five or thirty-mile-an-hour speed, and the 

ebb-tide current, with its increased 

burden of the waters of the two great 
rivers of the State, helps to increase 
the roughness of the trip. As the 
yachts get down toward Point Pi- 
nole, the wind freshens, and it is 
apt to get even stronger at the 
Brothers Islands and Red Rock, 
where sudden puffs or squalls keep 
the helmsman anxious and watchful, 
and an angry, bad sea prevails. <A 
patch of comparatively smooth water 
reaches from there to Point Blunt, 
Angel Island, and then the wind and 
sea of the channel are encountered. 

During nearly the whole of this 
trip the lee rails are buried in foam, 
and everything on deck is water- 
soaked, including the crew. The 
yachts are urged to their greatest 
speed by every device, and sailis 
carried as hard as the boys know 


THE CHISPA. 
Drawn from Photo by Dornin. 


how or dare. To the genuine racing 
yachtsman this is the height of en- 
joyment, but to those who are not ac- 
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THE EMERALD IN GEORGIANA SLOUGH, 
Drawn by Lyon from Photo by Lowden. 


customed to rough-water sailing, yacht- 
ing under such conditions seems dan- 
gerous and unpleasant. No accidents 
have ever happened on this cruise, how- 
ever, as many times as it has been made 
by boats of allsizes. Thesmaller yachts, 
with no hope of getting home within 
two hours of the big ones, carry sail just 
as hard, and souse into the heavy head 
seas with as much relish as if there were 
a chance of winning. 

The secret of this is, aside from the 
enthusiasm and general excitement, that 
there is some other small yacht of equal 
size in the fleet, which must be beaten 
at all hazards. And after it is all over 


they hold “post-mortems” with all the 
ardor of an old whist sharp after the 
game is won and lost. The mistakes are 
considered and condemned, and those 
who were not sailing the boats tell how 
much better results would have been ac- 
complished if they had been given the 
helm. Anyone on the shore would hardly 
recognize this as a race unless familiar 
with sailing, for in half an hour after the 
start from Magazine Point the fleet is 
scattered and strung out, each taking 
his favorite course, the speedy vessels 
getting to the front, while the slower or 
smaller ones bring up the rear. 

Every yachtsman in the fleet has made 
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this Mare Island cruise dozens of times, 
yet it does not seem to pall upon them 
in the least. It is particularly delightful 
to the younger element, who seem to 
enjoy the sport in proportion to the 
wetting they get. Of course, a fine 
large yacht takes her passengersthrough 
this bay on a rough day in comparative 
comfort; but the writer has seen the 
Lurline, one of our largest yachts, 
plunge her whole jibboom and _ head- 
gear into a heavy sea off the Brothers 
Islands, while going to windward in a 
strong breeze and ebb-tide. What sort 
of fun it must have been for the little 
fellows at such a time can best be im- 
agined. Yet they were coming through 
it without fear. A photograph taken 
from the bowsprit end of one of the 
yachts while on a passage down this bay 
gives some idea of the way the spray 
flies aboard in going to windward. The 
only way to avoid the roughness of this 
wide stretch of water in summer is to 
make the passage in the morning, before 
the wind gets up, or beat along the 
shores when the tide is flooding. If 
there is any wind stirring anywhere 
about, it is sure to be found in San Pablo 
Bay. 

Another cruise which is a favorite one 
is that to the head of Napa Creek, but 
this is usually taken only once a year, 
when the Fourth of July gives oppor- 
tunity for several successive holidays. 
The yachts go off in squadron under 
command of the Commodore, and usu- 
ally race to Mare Island, there meet, 
and again race up the creek to Napa, 
where they moor in pairs along the 
bank. Then there are rowing races, 
fireworks, a ball, high jinks, and other 
amusements, for a day or two, when 
steamers take the fleet in tow in two 
double lines, and they proceed back to 
Mare Island. Herea fresh start is made, 
and the boats try rate of sailing back 
home. This is one of the regular “ ladies’ 
trips” of the year, and is much enjoyed 
by all hands. The sail up the creek is 
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always enjoyable, and in those narrow 
waters there is more or less getting 
aground on the part of larger boats, un- 
less great care is taken, which makes 
fun for the fellows who keep afloat, and 
hard work for the unlucky ones. 

On these “ fleet cruises” the yachts 
are generally more or less crowded with 
guests, and their entertainment and the 
late hours result in rather a tired lot of 
yachtsmen after the fun is all over. The 
quiet cruise of a small party in one yacht, 
or with two yachts in company, is pref- 
erable for those who are in search of ex- 
ercise, rest, and quiet recreation. Given 
a handy little yacht, well provisioned, 
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and a week’s vacation, an agreeable 
time may be passed. On the smaller 
yachts sailed by Corinthians, the only 
work apt to be dodged is the washing of 
dishes, but even that has to be done by 
somebody, so there is plenty to keep 
the crew busy. On the larger yachts 
there are men to do this and other work, 
so the yachtsmen can be as lazy as they 
wish. For this sort of cruising there is 
plenty of room, and many pleasant 
places may be found by anyone familiar 
with the bay. The upper or northern 
bays and streams formthe favorite cruis- 
ing ground. 

Passing the familiar coves of Angel 
Island and the Marin shore a light draft 
boat may go up past Point San Quentin 
and wander several miles up Cortema- 
dera Creek to old Ross Landing, almost 
in the shadow of Mount Tamalpais. 
High water must be chosen for this 
inshore trip, as there is very little water 
at the head of the creek at low tide, and 
the yacht must lie on the bottom when 
the tide is out. Back from there and 
around the Point again are the Marin 
Islands, San Rafael Creek, Lotus Cove, 
and other indentations along shore, 
where a yacht may put in for a day or 
more. Still farther along are Gallinas 
and Petaluma creeks, seldom visited, 
however, on account of the shallow en- 
trances. 

By crossing San Pablo Bay to Mare 
Island Straits, a run may be taken up 
Napa Creek, where there are smooth 
waters, grassy meadows, overhanging 
trees, orchards, and the charms of the 
country. 

Or by heading up Carquinez Straits, 
past Benicia and Martinez, the yacht 
enters Suisun Bay; and by keeping 
along the western shore}jfor a few miles 
the mouth of Suisun Creek is reached. 
From this branch off Goodyear, Cor- 
delia, and Frankhorn sloughs or creeks, 
all deep enough for ordinary yachts, and 
in the center of the marshes where ducks 
and geese abound in winter. These 
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streams are narrow and have swift cur- 
rents, so that by taking advantage of 
the tides the passage up and down may 
be easily made. From the Cordelia 
Creek a very pretty sail may be taken 
up to Suisun, by the main creek,— the 
fresh breezes over the marsh and the 
smooth water being an agreeable change 
from the ordinary bay sailing. Return- 
ing to the open bay again, the mouth of 
Montezuma Slough is only a few hun- 
dred yards away. Entering this there is 
a sail of twenty or thirty miles inland 
navigation along the Montezuma hills 
until the Sacramento River is reached, 
below Collinsville. 

If one does not care for the narrow 
creeks of the great Suisun marsh, in- 
stead of going in that direction after 
passing Martinez, the yacht may be 
headed on up the main Suisun Bay, past 
Bull’s Head Poiat and Seal Island, going 
on the south side of the Middle Ground 
shoal, in the steamer channel to New 
York Slough, where the narrow waters 
are entered that lead to Antioch, on the 
San Joaquin River. Up this one may 
sail along the Sherman Island shore to 
Three-Mile Slough, and through this 
into the Sacramento River. 

A still better way, however, to make 
the “up-river cruise,” is after leaving 
Suisun Bay to keep on past New York 
Slough without entering, and go on 
through the “reach” where the two 
great rivers of the State come together, 
and run up the main Sacramento River 
past Collinsville,— which you are apt to 
pass without knowing it has a name, by 
theway. Aftera stretch of a few miles 
Rio Vista is passed, and a short distance 
beyond that a sharp turn to the right 
brings one into what is known as “the 
Old River,” a portion of the stream for 
many years abandoned by steamers, 
which used Steamboat Slough in pref- 
erence, owing to its deeper water. Now, 
however, it has more water than the 
slough.: 

Very few people have any idea there 
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is so delightful a sail in California as 
may be had from this point up to the 
Capital. The banks of the stream are 
lined with trees, and the dense foliage 
sweeps down to the flowing water. This 
isa great fruit region, and farms, or- 
chards,and gardens are on either hand for 
miles and miles. The wind grows light- 
er and warmer, and the yacht’s speed 
lessens, while there is a feeling of rest 
and contentment not experienced in 
the lower bays, where the constant wind 
whistles through the rigging and the 
boat is never still. Light sails are set, 
the musical instruments are brought out, 
and there is a tendency on the part of the 
yachtsmen to “ break forth into song.” 
A moonlight sail in these quiet waters 
is something to be remembered. Some 
day that stretch of water in the Old River 
will be “discovered ”’ as one of the beau- 
ties of California, and it will become 
fashionable to go up to some convenient 
point by rail, join a yacht, and “do” the 
river. There are no shoals or obstruc- 
tions, and there is plenty of water for an 
ordinary yacht of the centerboard type. 
Inthe season fruit is abundant and easily 
procured. There are handsome resi- 
dences along the banks, for these people 
who raise fruit in that section are well 
to do, and do not live in the shiftless 
fashion so common in the wheat-produ- 
cing regions. In many places one may 
drive for miles alongthelevees over good 
roads, and never be out of sight of or- 
chards and vineyards. 

Fortunately, the prevailing winds blow 
up the river, enabling the yacht to over- 
come the adverse current. The water 
is of course smooth, and there is little 
wind near its surface. The topsails do 
more work than the big lower sails, for 
the trees cut off the wind below. If one 
is off for a quiet cruise, and does not 
care to visit a city, the yacht will not be 
taken as far up as Sacramento, but stop 
ten or fifteen miles short of that place 
and anchor near the bank, at one of the 
orchards, for a day or two. 
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On the return trip down stream, on 
reaching the little river town of Walnut 
Grove, by signaling the ferryman he will 
drop his wire rope to the bottom, and 
the yacht can leave the main river and 
glide into Georgiana Slough. Thisisa . 
narrow, winding stream, leading through 
farms and orchards for many miles, but 
it is deep enough for yachting. The 
banks are fringed with trees, upon which 
are creepers and wild roses in profusion. 
There are a few “head-reaches,” where 
the yacht must be warped along, and it 
is often necessary to tow ahead in a 
small boat to keep the yacht in mid- 
stream, so as to clear the trees. The 
current is, however, favorable, and a 
pair of sweeps will give steerage way if 
the wind is not fair. The lower end of 
this slough is particularly beautiful, 
from its luxuriant foliage; but along 
this part of it one might be in a foreign 
country for aught he hears, since no 
one who can speak English can be found. 
The people are either Chinese or Portu- 
guese — mainly the latter— fishing, or 
raising fruit and vegetables. This slough, 
or creek,finally leads the yachtsman into 
the Mokelumne River, a broader stretch 
of water, where he must be wary of 
shoals and banks; and this in turn leads 
him into the wide San Joaquin River. 
After a twenty-five mile sail down that 
river, Suisun Bay is again reached. In 
this trip the yachtsman has gone up one 
river and come down the other, the con- 
nection between the two having been 
made by means of the Georgiana Slough 
and the Mokelumne. 

Of course, such a cruise takes a couple 
of weeks’ time, but it will well fepay 
anyone fond of the water and the quiet 
pleasures of yachting. September, Octo- 
ber, and November, are the best months 
for up-river cruising, for then the mos- 
quitoes are gone and the nights cool. 
While the wind is not then so strong as 
earlier in the summer, this will not be 
found a drawback, for in this kind of 
sailing there is no special hurry. The 
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currents are fair for the return trip, and 
there are railroads not far off, for any- 
body that has to be back sharp on time. 
If the party chooses, they need see no 
one, since they can remain aboard, and 
never go ashore except for milk and 
fruit, or other provisions. A yacht as 
large as the Whitewing can make this 
trip, with a party of ten or twelve people, 
in two weeks, and give plenty of time 
for lounging in pleasant places. This is 
the only available yacht properly out- 
fitted for cruising that can be obtained 
by those having no boat of their own, 
and her captain is familiar with every 
nook and corner of the bays and rivers. 
It is the out-of-the-way places that are 
best to visit on a trip of this kind, and 
there is no way to reach them in a 
steamer or car. One must take the 
yacht and live aboard, to enjoy himself 
thoroughly. 

Very little sailing is done in the broad 
stretch of water south of San Francisco. 
After passing Hunter’s Point there are 
wide shoals and shell mounds, and the 
wind is “ puffy,”” coming in strong, sud- 
den gusts or squalls through the gaps in 
the hills. The marshes, too, extend far 
from the shore, so there is little to at- 
tract yachtsmen in that direction. 

The yachting season proper extends 
from April to October, inclusive, al- 
though many yachts are kept in com- 
mission all winter. As snow and ice are 
unknown in these latitudes, many pre- 
fer the winter to the summer sailing. 
The only difficulty is lack of wind in 
winter. It sometimes takes two or three 
days to get as far as one could go in as 
many hours with the strong summer 
breezes. Most of the yachts are stripped 
of sails and running rigging in the fall, 
and put out of commission for the win- 
ter, the short days and possibility of 
rainy weather inducing their owners to 
forego sailing for a time. 

When the season opens in the spring 
the boats are all overhauled, painted, 
and put in the best of order for “ open- 
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ing day,” when they are on dress parade 
at the club-houses, and friends are in- 
vited to visit them. On such occasions 
little sailing is done, the social element 
predominates for the time. 

Within the past year or two both the 
San Francisco and the Corinthian yacht 
clubs have recognized an element to 
which little attention had before been 
paid. That is “the small-boat men,” 
who own little craft for sailing or row- 
ing. In both clubs there are now num- 
bers of these, and accommodations have 
been made for their boats. The Corin- 
thians have a separate house for these 
boats. The steam-launch men are com- 
ing to the front also, and the San Fran- 
cisco Club has a number of naphtha, 
gasoline, and electric launches in its 
fleet. The small sailboats have multi- 
plied rapidly of late years in the bay, 
while the number of large yachts has 
decreased. 

At both Los Angeles (or San Pedro) 
and San Diego there are now several 
yachts, but there is no Southern yacht 
club as yet, most of the vessels flying 
the flag of the San Francisco Yacht 
Club. South of Point Conception, in 
the Santa Barbara Channel, ocean sail- 
ing may be indulged in under very dif- 
ferent conditions from those prevailing 
off San Francisco, for the winds are 
lighter and the water smoother. There 
are, however, comparatively few yachts 
in those waters as yet. A number of 
the yachts from this port have been sold 
to the ports farther south, and a few 
have been built there. The larger ones 
occasionally come to San Francisco for 
a cruise or a race, but these visits are 
not very frequent. 

It must not be imagined that all those 
that belong to a yacht club are skillful 
in handling boats, since the larger pro- 
portion of the members of these organ- 
izations own no boats and know little 
about them. That is particularly the 
case in the older clubs, where many be- 
long so as to have the privileges of the 
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club-houses and a chance for an occa- 
sional sail with a friend. At certain 
times the yacht owners invite all hands 
for a day’s outing, placing their boats at 
the disposal of members. It is rather 
strange, to say the least, that owners of 
large yachts complain of a difficulty of 
getting people to go with them, and they 
often go off on a cruise with one or two 
aboard when there is plenty of room fora 
dozen. On the small yachts, on the con- 
trary,there are always plenty to make up 
a crew, and do the work in the bargain. 
The youngsters in the small craft are 
full of enthusiasm for the sport, and find 
plenty to join them. 

The regattas in this bay have not been 
well patronized in the past few years. 
The interest of the public seems to cen- 
ter in the large yachts in these contests, 
and as none of the owners of the large 
yachts we have here now are racing 
men, the annual regatta of the older 
clubs has been dispensed with. Even in 
the Corinthian Club not half the boats 
enter for the regatta, and there is not 
that interest in the event that formerly 
existed, when there were several large 
yachts of about equal size to compete. 

But “ scrub racing” is always in order. 
Two boats of about equal size meet when 
out for an afternoon sail, and a race is 
arranged there and then without any 
words about it. The first convenient 
mark is steered for, and without judges 
or committee, off they start to prove 
which is the best boat, as much interest 
being taken as if the whole affair had 
been arranged for weeks in advance. 

One of these impromptu “scrub 
races” may be best described in the 
words of an ardent yachtsman, viewing 
the contest from the deck of a larger 
yacht, while crossing the channel on a 
breezy day. 

“Look at that little sloop coming 
down the wind from the Gate, and see 
what a bone she has in her mouth. 
Those boys are carrying sail as if they 
were in a race. And they are racing, 
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too. See that other fellow farther in- 
shore with all his flying kites up, and up 
in good style too. I'll bet there’s no 
brass buttons among those boys, and 
that they ve got on their old clothes. 
They must have just turned some mark. 
Yes, you can see the spindle of the Pre- 
sidio shoal. My, how she rolls! There 
must be some of the ocean swell out that 
way. See how the sea runs up on her 
quarter. They must have slacked their 
peak when they rounded, because you 
can see them swigging at the peak hal- 
yards now. There, that sail sets better, 
but the topsail is bellying some, though 
that don’t much matter, off the wind as 
they are. 

“ What are they doing now? Doing! 
Can’t you see they’re rigging out their 
spinnaker boom. Now she wé/ go. 
There it goes, with less slat than I ex- 
pected. Well done, boys; finely done. 
That sail is a dandy. I tell you a spin- 
naker is the boyto pull. I ‘ll bet every- 
thing is taut as a bar of iron around that 
rigging, but that topsail wants a touch 
of the halyards, for it isn’t up. 

“The fellows on the other boat have 
a bigger topsail and a better setting one. 
They are booming out their jib to stand 
off the other fellow’s spinnaker. It 
won't stay out. A blasted jib never will 
when you want itto. But they are more 
under the land, and the wind has a de- 
cided southerly cant in it off the Pre- 
sidio shore. It will haul aft more when 
they get to Black Point. Blest if they 
ain’t rigging up an old jib or a boat sail 
for a spinnaker, with a boat hook fora 
boom. It is n’t very pretty, to be sure, 
but it’s working. - And now see, they 
are all standing up on the quarters and 
holding out their coats to catch more 
wind. I never saw acrowd aboard of a 


yacht in any kind of a race when they 
did n’t want more wind. These fellows 
are having ascrub race, but their hearts 
are in it, and they are working as hard 
as if there were a big prize in prospect. 
Come, you fellow with the spinnaker, 
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you don’t get down here as fast as. you 
ought to with that advantage. I guess 


‘the other boat would have the heels of 


you with equal sail. By Jove, don’t they 
go, and don’t they look pretty! They ’re 
balling off a good ten knots, sure. See 
how the foam piles up to the billet head 
and goes swirling aft. 

“Now they're nearer, you can see 
how evenly they are sailing, and watch 
with what care each helmsman handles 
his boat. See that fellow at the tiller of 
the nearest boat. Ill bet he is as true 
as the topsail sheets, and that every 
nerve is at the utmost tension. There, 
the other fellow has sent his crew all 
forward to stand in her eyes, and get her 
more by the head soas to alter his trim. 
Some of these yachts settle down too 
much by the stern when under a press 
of sail. Be hanged, if that wasn't a 
good move of that youngster’s. He is 
keeping even now, despite the other 
man’s spinnaker. O, I see now where 
they are going. They will round the 
Blossom Rock buoy, and perhaps try a 
turn to windward. Yes, sir, that’s just 
it. See them getting in that boat sail, 
and there comes Mr. Spinnaker, too, 
and that jib-topsail, which has n’t done 
a bit of good. The other man is evi- 
dently going to carry his jib-topsail to 
windward, and they will both lug those 
gaff topsails even in all this breeze. 
Now watch them as they come around. 
Not much difference, is there, though 
the spinnaker proved its worth and got 
there first. 

“That 's right, boys, get a good swig 
on all your halyards, and see that every- 
thing is taut. Aft come the sheets 
with a will, but no headway lost. That 
fellow that carried the boat sail is the 
best helmsman; you can see that. What 
a pretty turn he made. He didn’t try 
to bring his boat from broad off the 
wind to sharp by it, at one sweep of his 
tiller, but let her keep her way, gradu- 
ally checking in his sheets until she was 
“fulland by.” Nowhe is standing close- 
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hauled, without having lost an inch,— to 

leeward of the other fellow, to be sure, — 
but far enough away so as not to be 
blanketed by the one around first and to 
windward. They are both pointing pret- 
ty well, but I believe our little fellow of 


the boat sail has the best of it on the 
wind. He carries his sail better, and 


has n't such a rank heel as his compet- 
itor. I guess the other man will have 
to douse that topsail after all, if he don’t 
want to lose that topmast. See how it 
bends every time she takes a weather 
lurch. Lookatthespray fly. See it go 
in sheets from the weather rigging right 
aft into the cock-pit. The boysare used 
to salt water, and don’t mind a little on 
their clothes. They rather enjoy it. 
“Aha! I thought so. Down comes 
Mr. Spinnaker’s topsail, but the other 
fellow holds on tohis. No, his is coming 
in too. Now we will see how you both 
do stripped to working sails. My, 
there's a puff ; see them lay down to it. 
That fellow to windward went down 
clear to his sheer-poles, and I guess the 
water came over his lee cock-pit rail. 
Her helmsman had to luff to it, though, 
and she is shaking now; but that other 
fellow has held on, and let her take it. 
I thought he had the most grit. Look 
at them hammer into that short, sharp 
sea; how spitefully it comes aboard at 
every send. No lee rails in sight now, 
not by a good deal. The boys are clus- 
tered to windward, anxious and excited, 
and at the same time wetter than 
drowned rats, but, you hear me, our 
friend of the boat sail has the best of it. 
“Round you go one after the other on 
the other tack. Now, next tack we’ll 
see which is the better boat by the wind. 
The windward work is what tells. A 
shingle or a tub can sail to leeward, but 
it takes a boat to beat to windward. 
Aye, aye, Mr. Spinnaker-man, send your 
boys to lie down in that bath in the 
weather waist, do you? I don’t think 
it will do you any good, even if they do 
gocheerfully. Not much, Mr. Boat-sail 
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is gaining rapidly. How much better he 
carries his sail than the other man. And 
he points up better, too. Guess he must 
have the biggest centerboard. Dollars 
to cents that he weathers his competitor. 

“ He will stand on, too, although the 
other man will have the right of way, if 
he comes about on the starboard, tack 
first. Yes, the other fellow is upto that 
trick, and hopes to galley him by com- 
ing about now and standing on the other 
tack, crowding him so as to make him 
tack too, and get blanketed. No, sir; 


Mr. Boat-sail don’t scare worth a cent. 
He is sure of his boat and his distance, 
and stands on. Aha! Mr. Spinnaker, 
you can’t fetch, and the other fellow 
crosses your bows, witha close shave, to 
be sure; but your bowsprit cleared his 
topping-lift, and that is all that is want- 
ed. So you’ve got enough of it after 
that, have you, and give it up? Yes, 
there he slacks his sheets, brings the 
wind abeam, and goes about his business. 
Nice little scrub race, was n’t it? Three 
cheers for the plucky winner! 
Charles G. Yale. 


WHITE CAPS. 


I sEE the white caps on the bay 
The azure hills drawn round the day. 


The day is clear and pure and fine, 
How like the heart, I know is mine! 


My soul is strong and glad and clear, 
As radiant as the bright day here. 


What if the day be not so clear? — 
What if the dun clouds interfere ?— 


If yet the heart I love is mine, 
Each day’s horizon still will shine: 


The soul will see, though gray the day, 


The clear blue hills, the wide blue bay. 


Lillian H. Shuey. 
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SOME tell me that I deny the charms of the coun- 
try I find much more than charms,—lI find infinite 
glories. I see, as well as they do, the little flowers 
of which Christ said that Solomon, in all his glory, 
was not arrayed like one of these. I see the halos 
of dandelions, and the sun, also, which spreads out 
beyond the world its glory in the clouds. But I see 
as well, in the plain, the steaming horses at work, 
and in a rocky place a man, all worn out, whose 
‘* han!” has been heard since mornirg, and who 
tries to straighten himself a moment and breathe. 
The drama is surrounded by beauty. 

Jean-Francois Millet. 

WE smile at the epigram that Mezzo- 
fanti, the distinguished Italian linguist, 
could speak a hundred and twenty lan- 
guages, but could say nothing in any of 
them, because we realize that language 
is merely a means to an end; that facil- 
ityin picking up vocabulary and forms 
is a decidedly second-rate accomplish- 
ment ; and that the ability to utter com- 
monplaces and platitudes in several lan- 
guages is one that the polyglot shares 
with sailors, donkey-boys, and parrots. 
But comparatively few realize that every 
art, using the term in the narrow sense, 
is but a means of expression ; that the 
painter that has mastered technique has 
also but learned a method of giving con- 
crete representation to his beliefs, ideals, 
and aspirations ; that without something 
more than the mere manual dexterity 
to copy accurately what is placed before 
him, he produces work no more admira- 
ble than that of any other handicraft 
requiring a quick, correct eye, and a 
trained, obedient hand. “Any one that 
can learn to write can learn to draw,” 
says one of the best of the manuals; 
and in nine cases out of ten the per- 
formance will be exactly on a par with 
that of the professional writing master, 
it might have added. The “something 
more” may be, generally is, merely a 
poetical sensitiveness to the beauty 
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WITH A HOE: 
INTERPRETATION. 


everywhere around us, but overlooked 
by us grosser mortals; the painter may 
simply glorify the commonplace by 
showing us the really important in the 
apparently trivial, the essentially beau- 
tiful in the superficially ugly. 


Art was given for that — 
God uses us to help each other so, 
I.ending our minds out; 


and the artist that thus deepens our joy 
in life and its surroundings is certainly 
doing a worthy work that entitles him 
to the gratitude of every one whose 
pleasure he has increased, or whose 
burden he has lightened. But when he 
‘draws higher things with the same 
truth’; when he ‘takes the Prior’s pul- 
pit-place, interprets God to all of us’; 
when to perfect mastery of technique, 
passionate admiration of beauty, and 
delicate selective instinct, he adds an 
earnest, reverent spirit, warm human 
sympathy, and a noble philosophy of 
life, he produces works of a far higher 
value,— works that the world will not 
willingly let die. 

Back of all art, whatever may be the 
means of expression that the possession 
of special aptitudes leads him to employ, 
stands the artist himself, and the great- 
ness of his work will always be strictly 
commensurate with the greatness of his 
soul. Unconsciously to himself, per- 
haps, his personal idiosyncrasies and 
predilections tinge all that he does, and 
to expect noble art from an ignoble man 
is to expect figs from thistles. For better 
or for worse, /e style est de l homme 
méme. Noman escapes from himself: 


the Madonnas of the sensualist are but 
draped Venuses ; Titian’s Penitent Mag- 
dalene has yet to learn the meaning of 
the word repentance ; Rubens’s Greek 
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goddesses are coarse and vulgar; Ber- 
nini’s angels are of the flesh fleshly. On 
the other hand, the pure, sweet soul of 
Fra Angelico speaks from every stroke 
of his brush; Donatello’s dancing and 
singing children mirror the frankness 
and simplicity of the sculptor’s mind ; 
and 

The hand that rounded Peter’s dome, 

And groined the aisles of Christian Rome, 

Wrought in a sad sincerity ; 

Himself from God he could not free. 
In literature, as in life, we rank earnest- 
ness, morality, and modesty, far above 
flippancy, sensuality, and arrogance. 
Ford is ranked below Shakspere because 
of the lower moral tone of his plays ; 
Johnson above Steele because of his 
deeper earnestness. What is the pecul- 
iarity distinguishing paint from print- 
er’s ink, the vibrations of stretched cat- 
gut from the vibrations of the vocal 
chords, the enduring embodiment of a 
thought from its fleeting symbol, that 
prevents our judging the manifestations 
of man’s spirit in painting, music, sculpt- 
ure, and architecture, according to the 
same criterion? Was “art for art’s 
sake” ever applied to anything but a 
clever triviality ? 

Two things, then, are to be considered 
in every picture: the motzf, the basal 
idea ; and the ¢echnique, the expression 
of the idea. Speaking broadly, it may be 
said that the works of the earliest mas- 
ters — Cimabue, Giotto, and their imme- 
diate followers — were filled with noble 
sentiment and faulty drawing; that 
modern art is wellnigh perfect in tech- 
nique, but trivial and barren. The old 
religious feeling that inspired so many 
of the greatest masterpieces is no longer 
an active, living faith,—at least, not 
among modern French artists,—and 
there is little in contemporaneous life to 
take its place. In this restless, self- 


conscious age the simplicity, serenity, 
and sincerity, of Greek sculpture and 
early Italian painting are almost lost 
qualities. 
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Feeling this lack, and disgusted with 
the superficiality, faulty faultlessness, 
and personal self-display, of modern art, 
a few painters, deliberately forgetting 
their superior technique, give us the in- 
correct drawing, lack of perspective, and 
ungraceful “ stained-glass’ attitudes, of 
the early masters, hoping that amid the 
dross the pure gold may lie hid. With 
the Charity of Puvis de Chavannes, the 
Ecce Ancilla Domini, the Girlhood of 
Mary Virgin, in mind, who will say that 
they do not sometimes succeed? But 
surely the painter that, forgetting 
naught, suppressing naught, attains the 
same sincerity, that unites the simpli- 
city and self-effacement of Bellini or 
Carpaccio with the perfect execution of 
modern French art, is of a higher type. 
And such a man was Jean-Frangois 
Millet. 

The Man with a Hoe was generally 
conceded to be far and away the most 
important canvas in the late exhibition ; 
but its superiority over the facile pret- 
tiness of Bouguereau, the clever “ effect- 
iveness”’ of Gerome, and the smooth 
inanity of Cabanel, is not, I take it, a 
superiority of technique. Considered 
merely as a painted representation of 
things seen, it is, to be sure, a great 
work of art; considered in its deeper 
meaning, it is a work of great art. 

“Well, they call that a great paint- 
ing! Why, there isn’t a bit of expres- 
sion in the face, and I can’t see the eye 
at all. The man looks like an idiot!” 
was a remark heard before the picture. 

“Yes,” was the answer; “he’s a 
mere animal. I suppose it ’s true to na- 
ture ; but why couldn’t the artist have 
chosen a prettier model ?” 

Possibly the reason was that he had 
no intention of producing a preity pic- 
ture. Can it be believed that a painter 
of such insight and accuracy as Millet 
elsewhere in this picture shows himself 
to be, overlooked what is thus apparent 
to the most superficial observer ; that 
he did not know that his peasant is ugly 
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and awkward, having more in common 
with the beasts of the field than with 
Voltaire and Victor Hugo, Laplace and 
Pasteur, Pascal and St. Louis; that he 
could not see that the picture not only 
is not pleasing, but is positively repul- 
sive? Surely, we may assume that Mil- 
let knew all this, and pass to the further 
question: How came an artist to paint 
such a picture, deliberately to prefer ug- 
liness to beauty, awkwardness to grace? 
The answer that Millet was a realist, 
and painted what he actually saw, is 
hardly an adequate one. Realism is not 
necessarily ugliness or triviality; it is 
merely truth to nature; and “there are 
other truths besides coats and waist- 
coats, pots and pans, drawing-rooms and 
suburban villas.” What he sees depends 
on the artist himself. This world is full 
of beauty, and the painter that deliber- 
ately prefers to portray the ugly must 
justify his choice, be he realist, idealist, 
conventionalist, impressionist, or what 
not. If there is sufficient reason for the 
preference ; if the painter has some im- 
portant lesson to teach, some great truth 
to bring home to men’s business and 
bosoms, and if only the ugly will ex- 
press his meaning or answer his pur- 
pose, he may be justified ; otherwise not. 
The Gothic gargoyle has a sufficient 
raison a’etre ; that sensual, leering face 
on the Venetian Santa Maria Formosa 
only reflects the bestiality of its maker’s 
mind. Toshow that Millet’s choice cax 
be justified ; that the ugliness is essen- 
tial, not accidental; that the uncouth 
alone would answer his purpose, is the 
object of the present essay. 

Born and reared among peasants, Mil- 
let knew by sad experience the hard- 
ships of their laborious, joyless lives. 
Others, drawing their inspiration from 
Vergil and Theocritus, might paint the 
shepherd piping to his flock, the refined 
young laborer wooing the lady-like dairy 
maid, the village festivity under the 
trees, the dance on the green ; he knew 
only the weary shepherd caring for his 
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flock in the bleak, cutting wind; the 
uncouth Potato-diggers ; the unchildish 
Goose-tender ; the hardly human Man 
with a Hoe. He painted the life as he 
knew it in all its hideousness and repul- 
siveness, the strongest of his pictures 
being the one under consideration. Let 
us see what it represents. 

Leaning on his short-handled hoe, a 
common laborer is resting for a moment 
to ease his back from the pain caused by 
continual stooping at his task of prepar- 
ing a bit of waste land for cultivation: 
one of the lowest class in society, of the 
substratum on which the whole fabric 
rests, is represented engaged in the low- 
est work of agriculture. Next year, in 
consequence of this man’s labor, two 
blades of grass will grow where one now 
grows ; and every man in the realm, up 
to Napoleon the Little himself, on his 
stolen gilt gingerbread throne, will re- 
ceive benefit, inappreciable perhaps, but 
none the less real, from this man’s toil. 
Along the whole line, from lowest to 
highest, through all grades of society, 
will be felt the good effects of his hav- 
ing subdued to man’s service yet a bit 
more of Mother Earth. The benefactor 
of humanity — he is no less! And how 
does society reward its benefactor? 
Why, when, in a few moments, the dull 
backache is somewhat more bearable, 
he'll go at his wearisome toil again; 
and when it gets too dark to work, he’ll 
go home to his squalid hut, eat his 
meager supper of coarse food, and in 
utter physical exhaustion, fling himself 
on his straw—for what? To seek in 
sleep sufficient strength to pass the mor- 
row in the same manner. And pext 
week he ’ll bring under cultivation yet a 
little more waste land; and next year a 
little more; and next decade a little 
more; till at last he gives up the unequal 
contest, and is shoveled under the earth 
that he has struggled so long to subdue. 
His face expresses no emotion,— what 
emotion should it express? Joy, think 
you? Or hope? His father and his 
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father’s father labored thus before him, 
and for aught that he can see, his chil- 
dren’s children will but continue his 
work. Expression denotes intelligence, 
and what time has he for the cultivation 
of the God-given intellect that alone dis- 
tinguishes him from the brutes that he 
compels to his service? He hardly real- 
izes that he has such athing. Isit any 
wonder that a church that promises 
simply everlasting rest, of which the 
momentary cessation of work during the 
ringing of the Angelus is the type, 
has so deep a hold on this people? 

This, then, is the reward that society 
bestows upon her benefactor in this 
boastful nineteenth century, in the most 
highly civilized nation in the wor!d,— 
barely the means of subsistence, that he 
may keep alive to continue to benefit 
her! In France, mother of arts and 
sciences ; in gay, light-hearted, vivacious 
France, with its “civilizing mission,” 
thousands of men and women, formed 
in the image of their Maker, and equal 
in His sight with the courtliest gentle- 
men and most gracious ladies of the 
land, thus wear out their lives in ex- 
hausting, soul-stupefying labor, that one 
may pass his time in luxurious idleness, 
devising schemes for spending his in- 
come or for warding off ennui! And in 
a social system based on the rule of the 
old border foragers, 

That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can, 

the mass of mankind tamely acquiesces ; 
as if “the wasteful straitness and blank 
absence of outlook or hope of the mil- 
lions, who come on to the earth that 
greets them with no smile, and then 
stagger blindly under dull burdens for 
a season, and at last are shoveled silently 
back under the ground,” were necessary 
concomitants of any possible social or- 
der ; as if “the perfection of social bless- 
edness” had once for all been achieved! 
After all, is not Carlyle right ; was not 
Gurth, born thrall to Cedric the Saxon 
and certain of his share of the bacon, 
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better off than the modern worker, born 
thrall to a social system that to the un- 
ceasing labor of the slave adds the har- 
rassing uncertainty of gaining even the 
means of subsistence ? Is the “freedom” 
of the laborer of the present day more 
than a nominal one? Has he not been 
“robbed of the substance and fooled 
with the shadow ”’? 

In Millet the lower classes found a 
voice to protest against the monstrous 
inequalities of the present social order. 
To a people filled with ideas of country 
life drawn from eclogues, idyls, and pas- 
torals, he revealed the bitter truth. Of 
the wealthy, pleasure-loving Parisians, 
this picture asked, “Can you devise no 
means by which the poor, whose toil 
enables you to live in ease and luxury, 
may enjoy at least the comforts of life?” 
Their only answer was to refuse The 
Man with a Hoe admission to the salon 
because of its socialistic tendencies, — 
and six years later Paris was in the 
hands of the Commune. No Ckdipus 
having yet arisen to solve the riddle, to 
every thinking man this voice from the 
peasantry still cries. In vain do we 
shrug our shoulders and murmur, “ So 
hath it been; so be it. Though the 
times may be out of joint, we were not 
born to set them right”’; in our heart 
of hearts we cannot forget the fate 
of him who asked, “ Am I my broth- 
er’s keeper?” De te fabula / cries con- 
science. 

To say that the picture preaches so- 
cialism is, however, merely to acknowl- 
edge that in the depths of your own 
soul, though perhaps only thus uncon- 
sciously are you willing to confess it, 
there is a lurking belief that in some 
form of socialism is to be found the 
future welfare of the human race. Mil- 
let proposes no scheme, spreads no 
propaganda. He is destructive, not 
constructive. He merely points out the 
evil, and leaves it for others to find the 
remedy. Small wonder, however, that 
by those of the lower classes that still 
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retain some gleams of intelligence, spite 
of their grinding, stupefying toil, the 
red flag is unfurled; and that schemes 
of communism, socialism, nay, even of 
anarchy, must be put down at the point 
of the bayonet and the mouth of the 
cannon. But one might as well try to 
stay the incoming tide with mop and 
bucket. Some change must come, and 
as one of the wisest of English states- 
ren has written, “It is only the faith 
that we are moving slowly away from 
the existing order, as our ancestors 
moved slowly away from the old want of 
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order, that makes the present endurable, 
and any tenacious effort to raise the 
future possible.” 

By whatever means it may be accom- 
plished, whether by a modification of the 
present social system, or by “grasping 
the sorry scheme of things entire, and 
shattering it to bits,’ Heaven hasten the- 
day when no peasant-painter anywhere 
on this fair earth will have cause to utter 
such a protest against man’s inhuman- 
ity to man; when the interest in The 
Man with a Hoe will be merely techni- 
cal and antiquarian. 

William Dallam Armes. 


THE TOWERS OF SILENCE. 


A ROAD Ccim with the shade of banyan trees 
Beyond the city’s gorgeousness and grime; 
The lota bearers lingering at their ease, 
The juggler’s lithe limbs naked to the slime 


Of serpents. 


Temples, gardens with hedge of lime, 


The long banana leaves, the yearning palm 
Stretching arms skyward in despairing calm. 


Broad terraced steps climbing a weird, still height, 
its strange plants dark against a bloody sky ; 
The spectral bloom, large, heavy-scented, white, 
A sickening sense of untombed corpses nigh. 
Black hideous vultures, gorged and heavy, fly 
Slow-winged across the red, distorted sun, 
Or load the sagging boughs, their carnage done. 


The Towers of Silence! 


They who burdened wind 


Those mournful stairs, return with nerveless arms. 
A flitting horror brief and undefined, 

An unseen presence; shuddering alarms 

Of the chilled heart though gorgeous summer warms 
The vivid land and murmurous soft sea. 


So bright and sad! 


So dusk with mystery! 


So picturesque, and pitiful, and gay! 
Is it of life I dream or of Bombay? 


Ah me, Ah me! 


| 
M. F. 
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“My dear child, how can we place 


ourselves under such obligations to a 


comparative stranger? What do we 
really know of this Mrs. Hathaway ?”’ 

“Why do we need to know so much 
about everyone? Why not go through 
life accepting people as being just what 
we would wish them to be, and suspect- 
ing no one of being anything else?” 

The young girl responded with this 
piece of criticism, perhaps because she 
was unable to give a satisfactory answer 
to her father’s. inquiry. He gravely 
shook his head. 

“ Well, what do we know of her?” the 
girlcontinued. “She lives at the Hotel 
—— ; she became interested in my voice 
and had me sing for some of her ac- 
quaintances at the hotel, so that I might 
secure some engagements and help you 
by earning something ; she subscribes 
to lots of charities; and lastly, she is 
rich. O father, if you only knew how I 
want to hear Otello! They say that 
Tamagno will never sing it in San Fran- 
ciscoagain. Surely you will not deprive 
me of this pleasure, a box at the opera, 
through any absurd scruples.” 

“ Have your way, child. Perhaps I am 
too poor to be fastidious, and perhaps 
my poverty makes me so.” 


A sea of glittering humanity. Beau- 
tiful women, gorgeous dresses, dazzling 
jewels. 

“Our three rooms will seem very 
homely after this,”’ was her father’s com- 


™ ment to Elise. There was a bitterness 


in his tone, and although he did not re- 
fer to it, his eyes rested on her simple 
dress. 

“T could not accept Mrs. Hathaway’s 
offer of her finery.” Her face flushed as 
she made the explanation. 

“Don’t permit a change in your opin- 
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ion of her now, dear. Remember we are 
her guests.” 


“T know; but I couldn't wear her 
things, though she looked hurt when I 
refused. She is so queer at times. She 
talks to me so much about her son, and 
he is queerer still.” 

“Why do you think so?”’ 

“You can judge for yourself; he is 
coming here tonight, I believe.” 

When the curtain rose on the second 
act, Ralph Hathaway entered the box, 
and for the rest of the evening Mr. Wil- 
liard’s attention was diverted from the 
stage to a study of the new-comer. What 
was it about the man that so enchained 
the attention? He was of small stature, 
delicate physique, rather commonplace 
features, and unhealthy coloring. But 
there was an indefinable something 
about his appearance that was far from 
ordinary. He seemed to be of an ex- 
tremely nervous temperament, and there 
was a fascination in watching his rapid- 
ly changing expression and restless eyes. 

During the evening he scarcely al- 
lowed his gaze to rest on anything ex- 
cept his two companions. At Elise he 
looked so long and intently that her 
father’s displeasure was aroused. This 
increased as the evening wore on, and 
Mr. Williard became correspondingly 
indignant ; but he was conscious of a 
strange restlessness whenever he felt 
himself the object of the peculiar, pene- 
trating gaze of the man beside him. 
Some occult sense seemed to lurk in the 
depths of his eyes, that grasped and 
wound itself about its object with a bale- 
ful fascination. 

Elise appeared oblivious to it, how- 
ever. Her eyes were fixed upon the 
stage, and her whole being absorbed in 
the grand music that filled the house. 

It was a relief to her father when the 
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evening was over; but Elise was radi- 
ant,— entranced. 

“To think that I might never have 
seen it!” she exclaimed on the way 
home. 

“T am glad you enjoyed it,’ replied 
her father, “ but I regret that we have 
placed ourselves under such obligations 
to the Hathaways. I do not like the 
mother, I cannot say why, but there is 
a strong repulsion ; and I like the son 
less. We cannot ignore them now, but 
I wish you to have as little to do with 
them as possible.” 

‘I will, since you desire it, but we 
have several engagements in the near 
future.” 

“Of course you cannot withdraw im- 
mediately, but I wish you to make the 
acquaintance purely an artistic and not 
a personal one. There is a great dis- 
tinction.” 


Mrs. Hathaway was looking over her 
box of laces. She was a handsome wo- 
man, although this statement might re- 
quire to be made with reservation. Her 
eyes had an imperiousness that denial 
might transform into unscrupulousness. 
Her nose was cast in a mould that pov- 
erty might sharpen into a resemblance 
to the beak of a bird of prey, or ]uxury 
soften into aristocratic haughtiness. 
Her firmly set mouth expressed an in- 
domitable will, which thwarted, might 
become the selfish cruelty of a Roman 
empress. She was sorting her laces, 
but from the expression of her features 
she might have been separating “the 
tangled skein of will and fate.” 

She started nervously when she be- 
came aware that her son stood in the 
doorway. 

‘“‘ How you startled me, Ralph! How 
long have you been there ?” 

“Only a very few minutes. 
told me to come in.” 

“T wish you wouldn’t do so again. I 
can’t endure to be watched.” 

“T will not do it again, since it is not 
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agreeable to you,” he replied quietly, as 
as he sat down opposite her. 

“Of course it is because I am nervous. 
Don’t mind it.”” She shook out a flounce 
that looked like the frosted rime of a 
garland of flowers. 

“Tell me what you think of the Wil- 
liards. Is not Elise a charming girl?” 

“Yes.” 

“Ts that all? Have you no further 
thoughts of them? You have seen a 
good deal of them of late.”’ 

“ They are very often in my thoughts, 
mother,— as they are in yours.”’ ! 
She dropped the lace with a whitened 
mace. 

“What do you mean, Ralph?” She 
clutched his arm. 

He did not reply, but she cowered 
back in her chair under his steady gaze, 

“What have I said ?”’ he asked quiet- 
ly. 

“ It was the strange look you gave me. 
I am nervous and unstrung,—not my- 
self.’’ She would have risen, but he put 
his hand on hers. 

“Stay where you are mother, “I have 
something important to say.” 

For a few seconds mother and son 
gazed silently into each other’s eyes. 
The mellow chime of a clock broke the 
stillness. She made an effort to with- 
draw her hand. 

“T must dress, Ralph. It is almost 
time for my appointment with Elise.” 

Her son did not release her hand, but 
reached forward and took her other in 
his.’ 

“ First we will settle about the matter 
of her property.” 

‘Her eyes dilated with fear, but she 
strove to recover herself. , 
“What absurd notion has taken pos- 
session of you, my son? Some one has 


He stopped her with a gesture. 

“Mother, have you never suspected 
the power with which I have been en- 
dowed, God alone knows why? Some- 
times I think I am accursed ; again I try 
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to see some great good that I can do 
humanity through my gift. Don’t you 
know yet what I mean?” 

She shook her head wonderingly, but 
dread was written on her face. 

“When I choose, and often when I 
don’t choose, the world is to me a ver- 
itable palace of truth. This might be 
fairyland, but I have found it every- 
where accursed. To read the minds of 
men like an open book; to know the 
awful hidden places in the lives of those 


about us ; to know,— O my God!—the © 


wrong my own mother has done, is do- 
ing every moment of her life,” — she had 
shrunk away from his grasp, and was 
trembling in a nervous chill, but he did 
not stop,— “to see the depths to which 
she can stoop that she may have these 
things,’ — he glanced around the luxuri- 
ous room and at the mass of filmy lace 
at his feet,—‘“‘ when she is selling her 
immortal soul for the guilty luxury of a 
few years of ease! O mother, the knowl- 
edge of these things makes my life a 
perfect hell!” 

He bowed his head for a moment with 
a despairing movement ; then he raised 
it resolutely. 

“T know how you defrauded Mr. Wil- 
liard of his wealth ; how you personated 
an absent client of his, and had her large 
property converted into ready money. 
You knew that he had to impoverish his 
daughter and himself to make good the 
loss.” 

He brushed the lace aside angrily with 
his foot, as though the touch of it was 
contaminating. His mother was speech- 
less. Face to face with her Nemesis 
she could not have known more terror. 
She gazed at him silently, with a terrible 
fascination. 

His face suddenly lost its sternness, 
and a great grief quivered over his fea- 
tures. 

“ Mother,” he said in a broken voice, 
“when I read the truth I buried the 
mother of my childhood.” 

There was another terrible pause, 


when Mrs. Hathaway buried her face 
her hands. 

“ You are trying ina feeble, imperfect 
way, he continued, “to make reparation. 
You thought, by bringing about a mar- 
riage between Elise and myself, that the 
wrong would be righted. A part of your 
plan has succeeded, for — I love her.” 

He rose quickly, and began to pace 
the room with nervous steps. He did 
not look towards his mother again, but 
seemed absorbed in his own thoughts. 

After a little she grew calmer, and the 
nervous trembling ceased. Not for long 
could the will of such a woman remain 
paralyzed. Already she was at work to 
piece together her shattered plans. She 
glanced timidly at her son. 

“Then you will, Ralph, you will make 
atonement ?” 

“T will.” 

She uttered an exclamation of relief. 

“ Not in the way you desire, however. 
Did I not love Elise I might marry her ; 
but it is because I do love her that I re- 
fuse. You have checkmated yourself.” 

His mother clasped her hands. “ It 
is the fervor of enthusiasm that forces 
him to say that,” she told herself. “A 
man’s love is the strongest temptation 
that he can possibly have. It is my 
strongest ally. He will yield.” 

“ But the fact that I will not marry 
her,— provided I could be fortunate 
enough to win her,— makes the repara- 
tion more nearly perfect,” he continued. 

“What do you mean?”” Mrs. Hath- 
way sprang to her feet. 

“T mean the return of every dollar 
that remains of their property.” 

“ well not do it!” 


" “You are mistaken ; you will.” 


Again mother and son faced one an- 
other. 


“Ralph,” she exclaimed beseechingly, 
“Tt was for you I did it. Surely you 
will not betray me, your own mother!” 

“If it became necessary to force you 
to do your duty I would. O mother, 
yield to what is noble in you! Do not 
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be such a slave to gold. Gold? Why, 
I can earn all we need. Do you not 
know how profitable it is to be a freak, 
an anomaly ? Once my power is known, 
I shall be in great demand, living or 
dead. Men of science, these modern 
alchemists who search the brain for its 
secrets, will flock like vultures when my 
death is known, that they may seek to 
find in my brain the secret of my art, 
— unless, possibly, they should mistake 
a trance for death, and in their haste to 
use their knives become my murderers. 
Don’t shudder so. It has been done 
before now. Do you think I could ask 
the woman I love to share such a life ?”’ 

He walked unsteadily to the window 
and flung it open. She noticed that he 
breathed heavily, and that the veins on 
his temples stood out like purple cords. 


“ What is it, Ralph, O, what is it?” 

He motioned to his head. In an in- 
stant she was bathing it. A slight 
foam gathered on his lips, and he fell 
forward into her arms. 

“Tell me, Ralph,” she said when the 
seizure had passed, “ have you ever had 
such an attack before? Do you know 
the nature of it ?” 

“Yes. It is the curse that rests upon 
me.’ ‘The sadness of despair was in 
his voice. He glanced tenderly at his 
mother, and stroked the hand that rest- 
ed upon his shoulder. 

“Will you make reparation now?” 

She bowed her head. 

“Of your own free will?” 

Breathlessly he awaited her answer. 

“Of my own free will,” she replied. 

Elizabeth S. Bates. 


JUNE. 


From leafy screen that hides me as I lie 
In hammock swung, the amber petals fall 
Slow wafted to my feet. And far on high 

° From out their nests, I hear the linnet’s call. 


The air is full of perfume. All around 
The regal callas lift their cups of snow, 
To catch the fragrance every breeze has found 
’Mid orange boughs with blossoms bending low. 


And as the wind with wanton fingers plays 
Amid a field of mustard’s golden crest, 
Great butterflies their gorgeous colors raise, 
Then slowly settle down, content to rest. 


Most perfect month of our most perfect clime! 

When lavish Nature, not content to bear 

Each varied fruit in its appointed time, 

Pours at our feet the wealth of all the year. 

Fannie M. Pugh. 
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SENATOR GWIN’S PLAN FOR THE COLONIZATION 


OF SONORA. 


VIL. 


THE first part of these papers, pub- 
lished in May, closes with Senator 
Gwin’s letter to the Emperor Napoleon, 
dated Paris, March 25th, 1865, (in which 
he expresses a willingness to return to 
Mexico, under certain conditions,) and 
a further “ Memorandum ” for the Em- 
peror, concerning his plan of coloniza- 
tion. 

The Emperor, at an audience a few 
days later, having approved of his return 
to Mexico, Dr. Gwin left Paris about the 
first of April, bearing a letter to Marshal 
Bazaine (dated March 31st, 1865, and 
hereafter referred to) arriving there ear- 
ly in May. 

The following is his first letter to his 
family after his second arrival in Mex- 
Ico. 

Doctor GwIn TO HIS WIFE. 
Mexico, May 11, 1865. 
My Dear Wife: 

We arrived here at a fearful crisis in 
the affairs of this continent. Everything 
is shaken here, as elsewhere, by the sur- 
render of Lee, and death of Lincoln and 
Seward. This country is paralyzed by 
thenews. The Liberals are rejoicing at 
the prospect of the speedy appearance 
of the Yankees to exterminate the Em- 
pire and restore them to power. Poor, 
miserable fools! What kind of deliver- 
ers will they find then ? If ever they do 
overrun this empire they will make he- 
lots of the whole population, and to that 
extent they will do some good, for a 
more indolent set of devils does not ex- 
Ist. 

I cannot hurry until I find out what 
results these events in the United States 
will produce in adjoining countries. The 
Yankees here all say, “ Conquest of the 

VOL. 


II. 


North American Continent.” I don't 
think so, but, if France weakens, the 
Empire is gone. ' 
Marshal Bazaine, aged fifty-five, is 
soon to be married to a mature damsel 
of seventeen. There is much fun made 
of this marriage, but I fear it will not be 
fun to those who want business trans- 
acted in the Empire. The time spoken 
of for the marriage is just the time the 
Marshal should be on his way to Sonora. 
With the Marshal courting, and the 
Emperor wandering through the coun- 
try stuffing birds, public business is at 
a standstill. 

Your devoted husband, 
W. M. Gwin. 


The long interval between the fore- 
going and following letter will be ex- 
plained in the appendix, where it will 
be discovered that intermediate letters 
had been intercepted by agents of the 
Juarez government, put in the hands of 
the State Department at Washington 
by the Mexican Minister, and made the 
basis of a sharp correspondence between 
the respective governments of the Unit- 
ed States and France. 


VIII. 
Doctor GWIN TO HIS FAMILY. 


Mexico, June 29th, 1865. 
My Dear Wife and Children: 

[t will be as sad for you to read as for 
me to write this letter. Ever since the 
appearance of the article I enclose you 
I have determined to leave this country. 
The cause of this attack is well known 
here, but will not be appreciated abroad. 
In fact, the Minister de Fomento, with 
whom Mr. Soulé had a long interview 
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last evening, has no idea I am going 
away, so little do these people under- 
stand ours. 

I confess it almost breaks my heart to 
give this thing up, and altogether on ac- 
count of the pleasure my success would 
have given you all. I well knew the 
labors and trials I would have to go 
through, but there is nothing I would 
not endure for my wife and children. 
But we must look this question sternly 
in the face. There is not a doubt but 
the sudden destruction of the Southern 
Confederacy has been the only obstacle 
to my complete success here. Fear of 
the power of the United States seems to 
be the prevailing sentiment all over the 
world. We cannot escape that power ; 
its long arms reach every country. Then 
why not submit at once? Abler gen- 
erals and greater men than I am have 
been defeated by them, and compelled 
to lay down their arms, and would be 
most happy to be permitted to submit 
quietly to their rule,—then why should 
we not do the same? It is the country 
of our birth, where all we have is situ- 
ated, and going to ruin for want of at- 
tention. It isin your household 
that my thoughts are constantly, night 
and day. But enough on this 
score ; we must meet our destiny as God 
shapes it. He has not planted us here, 

but forces us for our own good to where 
He brought us into existence. To His 
guidance let us trust ourselves. 

I send you the copy of a letter to the 
editor of the paper which published the 
enclosed article. 

I am to have an interview with Mar- 
shal Bazaine today at three o'clock, to 
read the same to him, and for him to say 
whether I must send it, for I shall not 
use the name of the Emperor Napoleon 
unless I am forced to do so; but if the 
Marshal does not require the insertion 
of such an article as will satisfy me, I 
shall certainly send it. 

Good-bye, my dear ones; this is the 


June, 


the Colonization of Sonora. 


last letter you will ever receive from me 


in Mexico. 
Yours affectionately, 


W. M. Gwin. 


The following is the copy of a part of 
the offensive article alluded to above, 
and hereafter, by Dr. Gwin. 


THE **DIARIO DEL IMPERIO,” 
TRANSLATION, 

The Emperor has not even pledged, much less al- 
ready aliened, the Department of Sonor... Faithful 
to the oath which he took, spontaneously, in accept- 
ing the throne at Miramar, he will maintain and de- 
fend the integrity of the national territory with in- 
flexible energy of will, certain that he can rely upon 
the patriotism of his compatriots. Mr. Gwin has 
not received from his Majesty any mission, nor any 
of the titles attributed to him. He is not attached 
to the Government in any relation whatsoever. It 
appears even that he is entirely unknown tothe mem- 
bers of the administration. His sojourn in Mexico 
has no political signification whatever, the gates of 
the Empire being open to the whole world. 


EXTRACT FROM 


Mexico, June 27th, 1865. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE 
DIARIO DEL IMPERIO.”’ 
Sur: 

My attention is called to an article in 
your yesterday's paper, adverting to pub- 
lications in the New York xpress and 
other journals, in which my name is con- 
nected with various asseverations of the 
most erratic and ridiculous character, 
and my presence and movements here 
held up as involving designs on the part 
of a great European power to wrest from 
the grasp of the Mexican Monarch some 
of the most valuable provinces of his 
Empire. 

The transferring of such senseless 
outpourings of the columns of Ameri- 
can newspapers to those of the Mexi- 
can official journal, I should not deem 
worthy of the slightest notice, spurning 
as I do the dirty origin from which they 
spring, had you not deemed proper to 
couple the invidious transcription with 
remarks of your own, leading to the in- 
ference that I had assumed a spurious 
mission and paraded titles that had nev- 
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er been conferred on me. What right 
had you, Sir, thus gratuitously to echo 
as true the statements attributed to me, 
and how could you affect to believe that 
[ had authorized any one on earth to use 
my name with reference to so ridicu- 
lous a subject? You certainly might 
have ascertained, and I now charge you 
with having had every means of ascer- 
taining, that the whole was a foul and 
malicious fabrication, which, apart from 
the semi-official charactcr you were en- 
abled to impart to it through your pa- 
per, would never have moved my nerves 
or disturbed my equanimity. You know, 
Sir, that the aspersions involved in these 
statements, as far‘as they concern me, 
are utterly calumnious, and that your 
hypocritical appeal to the testimony of 
the great European Monarch, whom you 
attempt to implicate in the impertinent 
and mendacious charges by which you 
would intimate that I have acted the 
part of an adventurer, representing my- 
self as clothed with an authority which 
i never enjoyed, is but an infamous im- 
posture. After mixing my name, with 
a studied affectation, in all the schemes 
respecting the colonization of Sonora, 
and while in the official zone in which 
you lived, you might have found at any 
moment the proof, aye, the largely spread 
proof, that I have had no sort of connec- 
tion with any one of said schemes which 
has not the assent, approbation, and sup- 
port, of the French Emperor. 

You dare assert that you are author- 
ized to say that “the magnanimous and 
skillful Monarch who presides over the 
destinies of France has notified the Em- 
peror Maximilian, through his legation 
in Mexico, that he has no connection 
whatever in the combinations formed re- 
specting Sonora,” as if my action in the 
premises were now disproved and repu- 
diated by the French Emperor. The fol- 
lowing tells a plain story, and will show 
the impudence and hollowness of your 
manifesto. I came here with the sanc- 
tion of the French Government, and 
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with the encouragements given me by 
the Arch Duke Maximilian himself, per- 
sonally, to carry into execution a plan 
of colonization which the Emperor Na- 
poleon had been pleased to consider, and 
to which he had given his unqualified ap- 
probation, considering that it devised 
and rendered especially practicable the 
best mode of securing strength and sta- 
bility to the Empire, speedy develop- 
ment of its agricultural and mineral 
resources, and permanency to its insti- 
tutions. I came here with letters from 
the same Monarch commending me and 
my scheme in the most emphatic terms 
to the active protection of the Com- 
mander-in-chief of the French forces, 
and through him to the Emperor Max- 
imilian. The fact cannot have remained 
a mystery to the Mexican Government, 
and must be a component part of its 
archives and secrets. 

Why then so glaring an outrage to an 
indestructible truth? But, that no 
doubt may hang upon the veritable 
character and import of my movements 
and actions with reference to the colo- 
nization of Sonora, and in which I am so 
shamefully assailed in my delicacy, will 
I not be excused for publishing the fol- 
lowing letter placed in my hands by the 
private Secretary of his Majesty the 
Emperor Napoleon, with one of the 
same style and import which he gave’me 
for General Bazaine? 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 
Sir: 

The Emperor has charged me with the delivery 
to you of the accompanying letter for Marshal Ba- 
zaine. In that letter His Majesty commends you to 
his interests, but at the same time recommends him 
not to hazard expeditions that might endangér the 
security of our occupation of Mexico. The Emperor 
hopes that the Emperor Maximilian will favor your 
projects, and the Marshal is ordered to support them 
near him. Accept, sir, the assurance of my distin- 
guished consideration. 

The Secretary of the Emperor, 
Chief of H. M. Cabinet, 
(Signed) CONTI. 
PARIS, March 31, 1865. 
To Mr, Gwin. 


| 
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Thus is apparent the character and 
object of that semi-official note to which 
Iam responding. It either means that 
I have been entrapped into an errand of 
unexampled duplicity and deception, 
against which protest the stern rectitude 
and the exalted and chivalrous morality 
of the French Monarch; or that I am 
sought, unblushingly, to be made the 
victim of the most unparalleled turpitude 
that ever disgraced an official minion. 

I am, Sir, Yours, &c., 
W. M. Gwin. 


Dr. GWIN TO THE EMPEROR NAPOLEON. 
Mexico, July 3d, 1865. 
To His MAJEsTy, THE EMPEROR OF THE 
FRENCH, 
Sire: 
‘ In December, 1863, I was honored by 
your Imperial Majesty with an audience, 


in which was discussed the system: 


through which might best be effected 
the colonization of Sonora. 

Your Majesty favored me with a note 
for your Minister of Finance, with whom 
I might investigate the same subject ; 
and subsequently Count Mercier, your 
Majesty’s Minister to the United States, 
with a similar object in view, procured 
various appointments for me to meet 
and confer with your Majesty's Minister 
of Foreign Affairs. 

At the suggestion of the latter, I ad- 


dressed a “ Memorial” to your Majesty, 


proposing a plan of colonization for 
Sonora and Chihuahua, with ample de- 
tails on the mode of bringing the same 
into speedy and successful operation. 

The Arch Duke Maximilian, then in 
Paris, after making himselt acquainted 
with my scheme, had approved it in the 
main, and encouraged me to come to 
Mexico. 

I then determined to come here, and 
your Majesty graciously condescended 
to commend me and my scheme to the 
influence and protection of the Com- 
mander-in-chief of the French forces in 
Mexico, where I remained several 


months, without being able to elicit the 
slightest attention from the Govern- 
ment. | 

I returned to France, and at an audi- 
ence which your Majesty was pleased to 
grant me, I explained what my impres- 
sions and judgment were of the condition 
of affairs in this country, and of the only 
remedy that could be applied to the 
exigencies arising from its then already 
distracted condition, so as to afford 
strength and stability to the Empire, 
develop its resources, and maintain its 
dignity and power. 

At a subsequent audience I was per- 
mitted to state to your Majesty on what 
conditions I would return to Mexico; 
and these being graciously accorded by 
your Majesty, I left the following morn- 
ing On my mission, 

The dispatch your Majesty placed in 
my hands for Marshal Bazaine was faith- 
fully delivered; but no action was had 
upon it, to my knowledge, owing doubt- 
less to the absence of the Emperor, 
then on an excursion into the interior 
of the Empire. 

I was not advised of any step having 
been taken by the Marshal to bring 
your Majesty’s message to the Empe- 
rors notice ; and I was left, all the time 
of the latter’s absence, in utterignorance 
of his intentions and designs. 

But the Emperor had no sooner re- 
turned to the Capital, than the article 
appeared in the Dzario del Imperto, the 
official organ of the Government, of 
which I ask permission to enclose a copy 
for your Majesty’s reference. 

When this article was brought to my 
notice, | attempted to repel its slander- 
ous imputations through the channel of 
the daily press, but was denied the use 
of its columns. 

I then prepared the letter to the Ed- 
itor of the Imperial paper, of which I 
enclose a copy to your Majesty, in an- 
swer to the insulting and calumnious 
aspersions contained in his article, and 
communicated its main contents to Mar- 
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shal Bazaine, in the hope that he would 
advise me on the subject, — nay, inter- 
pose and protest against the foul assault 
directed against my name and character, 
and by requiring the mendacious editor 
to retrace his steps and retract, render 
any reply from me unnecessary. 

But not only did the Marshal exhibit 
no disposition to interfere, but he square- 
ly objected to my indulging in any pub- 
lication at all, on the ground that as the 
whole subject referred to matters of a 
confidential nature, it could not be 
brought to publicity without irreverence 
and danger. 

And thus, finding myself without sup- 
port with which to vindicate myself 
against the most unmitigated outrage 
and wrong that could be perpetrated 
against one unconscious of having for- 
feited his claims to common respect, I 
have come tothe resolve of withdrawing 
from the Empire, and have asked for an 
order of military protection, which was 
readily granted, and under which I leave 
tomorrow morning. 

Thus have I gone into these details, 
not without deeply regretting that I had 
to annoy your Majesty with matters so 
utterly personal. 

From the inception of the scheme of 
colonization, I have acted with the most 
unbounded frankness, concealing noth- 
ing of my motives and purposes, either 
from your Majesty, or your Majesty's 
representatives here. 

The ridiculous statements published 
in the papers of the United States, and 
elsewhere, would never, of themselves, 
have been deemed by me worthy of the 
slightest notice; but, being reasserted 
under the garb of official affirmation and 
endorsement, they cease to be contemp- 
tible as irresponsible, and assume a char- 
acter which calls for public vindication 
and redress. 

With profound deference and respect 
do I therefore apply to your Majesty for 
justice, 

I cannot leave unrepelled the venom 
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of the reptile who has dared to sting my 
honor ; and I crave at your Imperial Maj- 
esty’s hands the relief I am denied here ; 
or, at least, your Majesty’s leave to use 
and publish the vindicatory letter I have 
prepared for the slanderer. 

I have the honor to be, with profound 
respect, 

Your Majesty’s most obedient 

and humble servant, 
W. M. Gwin. 


IX. 


APPENDIX. 

The compiler, while in Washington 
several years ago, got from the State 
Department a copy of the printed vol- 
ume entitled “ Message of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, of March 
20th; 1866, Relating to the Condition of 
Affairs in Mexico,” (House of Rep., 
39th Congress, Ist Session, Ex. Doc. 
No. 73,) which contained a rather hostile 
official correspondence between the 
United States and French governments 
regarding Dr. Gwin’s Sonora project, 
and its encouragement by France. 

From this source are given the follow- 
ing “official” letters, and portions of 
the intercepted correspondence (a// pri- 
vate) therein referred to. 


I. 


COLONEL MEJIA TO THE MEXICAN MIN- 
ISTER. 


WASHINGTON, July 1, 1865. 
Dear Sir: 

I regret that urgent business calls me to New 
York. I will explain in this letter the manner in 
which the papers submitted to you came to my 
hands. 

On leaving the city of Mexico, I was requested by 
Mr. Corwin, the acting charge d’affaires of the United 
States to take charge of some dispatches for the 
State Department, as he feared his official corres- 
pondence had been tampered with. As there wasa 
probability that I would be searched, he sent his dis- 
patches by another conveyance to Vera Cruz, there 
to be delivered to me. Events justified this pre- 
caution, as I was arrested on arriving at Vera Cruz, 
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my ‘runks searched, and all papers taken from me, 
including my passport as bearer of despatches ; the 
official notes were demanded of me, and asI denied 
having them, I was thrown into prison, allowed to 
communicate with no one. Finding nothing to 
criminate me, after several days I was liberated and 
allowed to embark for Havana. On board of the 
steamer I received the dispatches the French had 
been so anxious to procure, 

On returning my papers, I received among them 
those now in your possession, probably taken from 
some other traveler, which being open I examined, 
and considered of sufficient importance to present to 
you. 

Before leaving the city of Mexico I was shown 
the original letter from Napoleon to Marshal Ba- 
zaine, recommending Mr. Gwin’s plan, as submitted 
to him, and directing the Marshal to furnish the 
troops demanded by Mr. Gwin. The object is to 
colonize Sonora and other frontier States with vet- 
eran Confederates, as a barrier to any aggression of 
the United States, and there create a power always 
hostile, and with the assistance of the French, suffi- 
ciently formidable to resist all attempts against Max- 
imilian. 

French forces had already left Mexico for Sonora 
and the northern frontier, in combination with Mr. 
Gwin. 

Very respectfully, yoar obedient servant, 
ENRIQUE A, MEJIA. 
MATTIAS ROMERO, Esq., 
Minister of Mexico, &c. 
A copy: 
IGN’O MARISCAL, 
Secretary. 
WASHINGTON, July 8th, 1865. 


The intercepted letters, and a copy of 
Colonel Mejia’s, were transmitted by 
Mr. Romero to Mr. Seward, Secretary 
of State, with a communication, of 
which the following translation appears 
in the President’s message : 


MEXICAN LEGATION IN THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA, 
WASHINGTON, 8th of July, 1865. 
Mr. Secretary : | 
Through an accident there have fallen into my 
hands two} letters from Mr. William M. Gwin, for- 
merly Senator of California, who is occupied at the 
present time in carrying into effect a plan of coloni- 
zation in the frontier States of the Mexican republic, 
which letters are dated at the City of Mexico on 
the 18th of May last ; and directed, onc to Colonel 
John Winthrop, of New York, in care of Mr. Royal 
Phelps, of the same city, and the other to his wife 
and daughters living at Paris. On one leaf of the 
latter is found another letter written by Mr. William 


M. Gwin, junior, to his mother, on the 16th and 
18th of said month of May. Although Mr. Gwin 
does not sign the letters referred to, there is abun- 
dant reason for believing that they have been writ- 
ten by him ; the handwriting, the context, and more 
especially the circumstance that the son’s letter is 
signed, leave no doubt in regard to the authenticity 
of those letters. 

Along with said letters there have come into my 
possession two more; one with the mark “confi- 
dential ” on it, signed by “ Massey,” and directed 
to the Hon. Benjamin Wood, of New York, and the 
other a correspondence written by the same person, 
and directed to the newspaper, ‘‘ The Daily News,” 
of that city. Both are dated at the City of Mexico 
on the said 18th of May. 

In the letter of which I enclose you a copy, and 
which was addressed to me on the 1st instant by 
Colonel Don Enrique A. Mejia, of the Mexican 
army, you will be informed of the manner in which 
those letters fell into his possession. For what it 
may amount to, I will state to you that the des- 
patches of the legation of the United States in Mex- 
ico for the department over which you preside, re- 
ferred to by Colonel Mejia, I placed in the hands of 
Mr. Hunter on the 14th of June last. 

The importance of the documents adverted to has 
induced me to send the originals to your department, 
in order that the government of the. United States 
may take such steps in regard to them as it shall 
deem compatible with its safety and its interests. 
It appears from them that Mr. Gwin is formally en- 
gaged in carrying into effect his project of coloniza- 
tion; that, although he does not say so clearly, hav- 


ing written with much distrust, through a presenti- 


ment that his letters might be intercepted, that pro- 
ject is known to be hostile to the United States; 
since he proposes to take to the frontier of Mexico 
all the discontented citizens of the United States 
living in the South, with the design of organizing 
them there under the protection and with the assist- 
ance of France. It appears also that he has, so far 
as the French Emperor is concerned, a// that he needs 


_ for carrying into effect this undertaking, and that 


there are orders from said Emperor to General Ba- 
zaine, Commander-in-chief of the French army in 
Mexico, to lend to Gwin all the assistance which he 
may need in the development of his plan. The sanc- 
tion of Maximilian—the puppet whom the Emperor 
of the French has placed in Mexico in order that he 
might seem to be the sovereign of the country— 
which was the only thing wanted for the realization 
of the scheme, had not yet been obtained, but was 
on the eve of being obtained, as well because all the 
supporters of the usurper considered the plan re- 
ferred to as the only salvation of the so-called Em- 
pire, as because the members of Maximilian’s cabi- 
net who were opposed to the plan had left their 
places in order to be succeeded by others who were 
favorable to it, and more especially because it is 
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plainly to be seen that the ex-Archduke of Austria 
has no will of his own in the affairs of Mexico, since, 
he having been placed in the country by the Em- 
neror of the French, and having been sustained by 
him militarily and pecuniarily, in the part of the 
Mexican republic occupied by the invading army, 
nothing is done but what the French commanders 
decide to do of themselves, or in virtue of orders 
from their government ; and the ex-Archduke is only 
to keep up appearances, and during the course of 
events to indicate to the Emperor of the French 
what may be proper or necessary to be done finally 
in Mexico. 

All these important reports are corroborated in a 
letter from Vera Cruz of the Ist of June, published 
in the ** Times,’’ at New Orleans, a copy of which I 
have the honor to transmit to you. 

I have sent to my government a copy of the en- 
closed letters, in order that on its part it may take 
the necessary steps to frustrate the plans hostile to 
Mexico which the Emperor of the French is en- 
deavoring to develop in the republic. Believing at 
the same time that such plans are equally hostile to 
the United States, I send you the original letters, in 
order that you may make of them such use as you 
may deem proper. 

I avail myself of this opportunity, Mr. Secretary, 
to renew to you assurances of my most distinguished 


consideration. 
M. ROMERO. 


Hon. WILLIAM SEWARD, etc. 


The letter of W. M. Gwin Jr. to his 
mother, referred to by Mr. Romero, is 
of a very private and confidential nature, 
and therefore, not given here. Besides, 
it is unimportant in this history. 

His father’s letter of same date (Mex- 
ico, May 16th, 1865), and the other inter- 
cepted letters, are as follows: 


Doctror GWIN TO HIS WIFE AND 
DAUGHTERS. 


My Dearly-beloved Wife and Daughters : 

The startling news from the United 
States has made the blood of every 
Southern sympathizer run cold with hor- 
ror. No one will be safe in our native 
country. How I thank Providence that 
[ have cast my lot elsewhere, and that 
very soon [| will have a home for my wife 
and children where they will be safe 
from oppression, and where we have 
every prospect of immediate and per- 
manent prosperity. My policy is on 
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every man’s lips, as the only one that 
will save this Empire. The Emperor 
lingers most unaccountably away from 
the capital, but his minister having 
charge of this matter considers it so 
pressing that he has gone to him with 
it more thana week ago. Noone doubts 
that there will be an entire change of 
ministry, with one or two exceptions, 
when the Emperor returns, and that his 
entire ministry will be in favor of my 
policy. It seems that he is effecting 
this change in his absence, and that he 
remains away to accomplish it. If I 
dared write I could give you names of 
persons who have approached me with 
this news, that would leave no doubt on 
your minds that all of these things will 
happen, and that very soon. The delay 
is unpleasant, but the certainty of suc- 
cess that will follow this delay is a great 
consolation, especially when everything 
is so dark for us everywhere else. Never 
have a doubt of my success. I have less 
now than ever. 

Willie is getting into heavy business. 
They are proposing to him to give him 
the entire control of the richest gold 
mine in the world, in Sinaloa, and he is 
one of three who asked for the conces- 
sion of all the railroads in Sonora. He 
will succeed in both ; and either of them 
will make a dozen fortunes. Brent and 
his whole army will soon be in Texas. 
I will write more at large by British 
steamer. 

As ever yours devotedly. 
(No signature to this.) 

Doctor GwWIn TO COLONEL JOHN 

WINTHROP, IN NEW YORK. 
Mexico, May 18, 1865. 
My Dear Colonel: | 

The news from the United States ap- 
pals every one here, and paralyzes all 
business. What will happen next is the 
constant inquiry. The Emperor’s ab- 
sence must seem to persons at a distance 
extraordinary, but it is now developing 
itself that he is bringing about a radical 
change in his counsels, and there will be 
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an entire change of policy on his re- 
turn. Three of the ruling men in his 
counsels have been displaced since he 
left, and two (and they the most obnox- 
ious to my ideas of government, and 
most opposed to my project) have been 
sent abroad; if not in banishment, at 
least equivalent to it. No one here 
doubts but Almonte will come into 
power, and from the first he has declared 
that my plan of colonization is the only 
salvation for the Empire. The same sen- 
timent is uttered by every one in favor 
of the Empire. In fact, if anything in 
the future can be certain in this coun- 
try, at an early day you will see a decree 
opening North Mexico to the enterprise 
of the world. 

What a people we can assemble there 
if this policy is adopted! What a coun- 
try it will be in a very few years! The 


recent startling events, and the policy I 


have indicated, causes delay that is un- 
pleasant, but no doubt of ultimate suc- 
cess. I have never been so confident as 
at present. Say to my good and highly 
valued friend, Mrs. W., that we will very 
soon meet again in the most delightful 
spot on the globe, and there will not be 
a cloud to obscurethe future. She will 
eat her Christmas dinner in the palace, 
to a certainty, and what a time we will 
have! The day I leave here I will send 
an order to France for a large supply of 


‘the best wines in Europe, and they will 


be mellow to the taste by Christmas. 
This is not romance. The stern reality 
that confronts every one of my senti- 
ments banishes all romance.. I must 
have realities. The crusades will be sur- 
passed in the emigration to the country 
of my future home; and such a people 
never moved from one country to anoth- 
er. You and your wife are -mong the 
very few that gave me a cheer of suc- 
cess, and that success will be marred if 
you do not participate init. But, like 
me, you must be patient for a time; it 
may be but for a very short time. I con- 
fess I chafe at every hour’s delay, but I 


do not permit this to depress me or 
damp my energies. I have to deal in 
generalities, for fear of accidents, but 
you may count on havinga home where 
you will not only be prosperous and 
happy, but honored as one who, from 


the first, had faith. 
I may introduce your name in some 


important concessions that may be ne- 
cessary to secure the success of my pol- 
icy, but you may rely on it, if I do, bene- 
fits of no equivocal character will result 
to you. Every one with a particle of 
enterprise in his composition has his 
eyes turned to the North, but I will be 
first on the ground. I shall open new 
books, and capitalists near you had bet- 
ter wait coming events before they ven- 
ture their money. When I write you to 
come, bring as many millions as you 
please, and they will soon turn into tens 
of millions. Even the most skeptical 
here now acknowledge that no such 
country exists on the earth unoccupied. 

But I have to write so obscurely, for 
fear of accidents, that you may not com- 
prehend me; but have faith that I know 
what I am about. 

With best love to Mrs. W., I remain 
very truly yours. 

(No signature.) 


Mr. Massey To Mr. Woop. 
[ Private. ] 
Mexico, May 18, 1865. 
Dear Sir: 

Just on enclosing the within very has- 
tily written communication, I hear of 
a person to leave in the morning for 
New York,and I avail myself of the op- 
portunity to send by him. You see I 
have been cautious but positive about 
Doctor Gwin. He, my family, General 
Stone, and two others mess together ; 
they are all in my rooms several times a 
day, or I or we in theirs. I see Mr. 
Soulé daily, all in the same scheme,— 
Sonora, Sinaloa, Chihuahua, and Du- 
rango ; they have a// they want from the 
French Emperor; the approval of Max- 
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imilian is desired. Marshal Bazaine 
has certain orders anyhow; the thing 
will be carried out, and Gwin will go 
out as director general, etc. Stone's pro- 
ject was distinct, as I have stated, and 
accidental. They harmonize, however, 
admirably. I am distinctly pledged, in 
presence of witnesses, to have any 
scheme of mine carried out ; I shall have 
them. There are fortunes in it, and a 
very peculiar kind of colonization alone 
permitted. I am too much hurried to 
say more; I must say, however, that our 
affair is the largest, the best, and most 
rapid ever conceived or granted in any 
country. I dropped a line to the Em- 
press-the other day, and in two hours 
had an answer entirely satisfactory. 

Nothing will be finished till the Em- 
peror returns, — said nownot till 3dor 4th 
next month; and when he does return, 
he has weighty matters awaiting him, 
so that I fear a still longer delay. Hence 
I cannot get through in time for the 
next (British) steamer of the list. Noth- 
ing is being finished in his absence. I 
do trust that, in the midst of the turbu- 
lent times about you, you have seques- 
tered ample means for our project ; if I 
knew otherwise I would be off on another 
thing. But ours, other “ dzg things” 
follow. I am sorry you have not written 
tome; I know not your hopes or wishes. 
You ought to have sent me some money. 
It is hard to financier on anything 2%- 
definitely, and I have concentrated my 
whole strength on our scheme. 

I enclose a letter to my daughter — 
please maii to her; and also, as I am 
delayed about making money, I want, 
and particularly request, you to send to 
her address a draft for $2007” gold; she 
needs it; her term is out, and I have 
written that you will send it to her; 
don’t neglect it ; that is, if you and I are 
ever to have anything in common, and 
your fortune is secure if you will attend 
to mea little. God knows what I will 
do about money if I don’t get our scheme 
through quick. 
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Have never seen a copyof the “News.” 
Your friend, 
M ASSEY. 
Hon. B. Woop. 


LETTER TO “ NEw YorkK Dalry NEws,” 
IN Mr. MASSEyY’S HAND. 
City oF Mexico, May 19, 1865. 
Editor N. Y. Datly News: 

The “ government” is still on its trav- 
els; that is, the Emperor continues his 
recreations about Orizaba; consequently, 
civil events make no progress,— every- 
thing apparently waiting for the Empe- 
rors return. His absence had been, and 
is, exceedingly unpopular. He suffers 
nothing to be fixzshed without him, and 
documents and messages sent to himare 
seemingly shelved. In consequence of 
important news from France by the late 
French steamer, great changes are be- 
ing effected, and great improvements 
expected. The loan of $50,000,000 is 
sufficient, with the income of the coun- 
try, to “run” the government for two 
years, within which time it is at leisure 
to “consolidate” itself. The vote in the 
French Chambers, to continue French 
troops in Mexico, was unexpectedly 
large in its favor, and guarantees French 
protection of government stability here. 

Of course, letter-writers from Havana 
and Mexico will have heralded the return 
of Doctor Gwin from Paris to the City 
of Mexico. All manner of things will 
doubtless be written. Those who know 
the gallant and noble ex-senator know 
that he knows how to keep his own coun- 
sels. My next letter may tell your read- 
ers as many particulars as they are 
interested in. For the present I may 
only say that the Doctor is not a man to 
tail. He comes back in the best of 
health and spirits. All misunderstand- 
ings have been cleared up. All talk of 
the Doctor being made duke, viceroy, or 
anything of the kind is all stuff ; it never 
entered the brain of anybody but scrib- 
blers. The Doctor has a higher, nobler 
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ambition than that kind of nonsense 
smacks of. That he is in process of full 
success there can be no shadow of doubt. 
Soon a domain as large as France, and 
composed of four of Mexico’s richest 
States, will be open to the most beauti- 
ful species of immigration ever known, 
— all to become and remain a part of the 
empire of Mexico. Soon after the Em- 
peror’s return I will be in a position to 
tell your readers more. Those who are 
tired of revolutions, and of mobocracies, 
and political corruptions, may look for- 
ward with hope. 

By an accidental coincidence General 
Charles P. Stone got upon the same 
steamer at Havana upon which Doctor 
Gwin had taken passage for Mexico. I 
would scarcely allude to it, were it not 
that the letter-writers will probably in- 
dulge in a variety of speculations. Gen- 
eral Stone was engaged in the survey of 
Sonora in 1859, under the celebrated 
Jecker contract. Some of Jecker’sclaims 
having lately been audited by the impe- 
rial government, General Stone came on 
to see about his own interests. He came 
with a practical experience, too,— of in- 
finite importance in the near develop- 
ment of Sonora. His purposes and plans 
in relation thereto were totally indepen- 
dent of and disconnected with the larger 
enterprise of Doctor Gwin ; yet each will 
materially assist the other. Within a 


_very few weeks I am sanguine that all 


will be in process of successful accom- 
plishment. Till I write again your read- 
ers must wait, and take anything said in 
other journals, with a very large “ grain 
of salt.’’ 
Thetragic events in the United States 
are, of course, the almost universal sub- 
ject of conversation. It might possibly 
come under the head of ‘‘news,”’ to tell 
you some of the comments in the high- 
est circles. But you must pardon my 
refraining, because they would be de- 
nounced as ‘ Copperhead ”’ representa- 
tions. And the events have been too 
thick and fast for a proper reference to 


them in a brief letter. From the stand 
taken by Andy Johnson and his Attor- 
ney General and Secretary of War, it is 
evident that they must have their hands 
too full for years to come to permit his 
talk about the “ Monroe doctrine” to be 
any more than talk. Such vindictive- 
ness in conquerors was never before seen 
in the world’s history, and that it will 
bring the destruction of its authors is 
written in the book of destiny. Either 
to “‘restore” or to “subjugate” is the 
dream of an inebriate, under the policy 
shadowed forth. The carriage of the 
remains of Lincoln through the cities of 
the country, the uses made of that dis- 
play in exasperating the lowest passions 
of humanity, has afforded scandal of the 
American name all over the world too 
glaring for remark. 
Yours truly, 
JOURNALIST. 


FROM THE “NEW YorRK WORLD” OF 
JUNE 19, 1865. 
EMIGRATION TO MEXICO. 

The minister of public works at Mex- 
ico also publishes a notice that a citizen 
of the United States, Doctor Thomas 
C. Massey, has been allowed to establish 
agencies for emigration to Mexico, as a 
private enterprise solely, with no re- 
sponsibility incurred by the government 
of the Emperor Maximilian. 


The clipping from the New Orleans 
7imes, reterred to by Mr. Romero, which 
he transmits to the Secretary, and the 
President in turn to Congress, is as fol- 
lows : 


FROM VERA CRUZ, JUNE I1.—CORRESPON DENCE OF 
THE ** NEW ORLEANS TIMEs.,” 

The Emperor is still on his travels, stuffing birds 
and shooting deer, while the Empress is at a stand- 
still awaiting his return to the capital. The last news 
from the interior is of a serious nature. Count Pot- 
tier has been defeated by the Liberals in the State of 
Michoacan, the Count wounded and his troops badly 
beaten, though he, of course, claims a victory, only 
retreating for want of water, when he says in the first 
part of the report ihat the fight occurred by a lake 
and during two hours’ rain. 
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Everywhere in the country the people seem to be 
rising against the French. The only part of the 
country really held by the imperialists is the envir- 
ons of the capital and the road to Vera Cruz. 

In the capital things continue the same as ever ; 
there is no accord between the French commander 
and the imperial government. Nothing has been 
done to recuperate the finances of the country, though 
the news by the last steamer seems to indicate that 
the great project of the imperial loan lottery will 
meet with success. If an individual tried to raise 
the wind by such means, he would be indicted for 
swindling. 

The Confederates still ¢ continue to flock to Mexico. 
There is no doubt Doctor Gwin will get his project 
through. It only awaits the signature of Maximilian 
to become a law. He goes out as director general 
of emigration for the States of Sonora, Chihuahua, 
Durango, and Tamaulipas, with extraordinary pow- 
ers, and e¢yht thousand French troops to back him. 
The emigration is to be strictly Southern, or Con- 
federate. Ten thousand Confederates are to be 
armed and paid by the empire, but kept in the above- 
mentioned States as protection to the emigrants. 
Strategical points are to be fortified and garrisoned 
onthefrontier. Doctor Gwin’sson has applied for and 
will get an exclusive privilege for all the railroads 
in Sonora. ‘The Southerners are elate, and golden 
visions float before them. The latest news from the 
States has caused a panic, and every mail is anxious- 
ly expected. The Yankee invasion they consider as 
certain, but hug to themselves the idea that France, 
Austria, and Belgium, will not allow the United 
States to invade the Empire. 

It seems that Colonel Henry Mejia, of theL iberal 
party, lately went to Mexico under a safeguard to 
attend to some valuable property he had inherited, 
and while in the city invented 4 rifle, of which much 
was spoken. It issaid to shoot accurately sixty times 
ina minute. Finding it difficult to construct it in 
Mexico, he decided going to the United States. By 
accident, in the same stage, there was Mr. Bay, ex- 
governor of Mexico, also of the Liberal party. Two 
prominent liberals going to the States looked so 
much like conspiracy that on their arrival at Vera 
Cruz both were arrested and put in dungeons, their 
trunks broken open and papers seized. Unfortun- 
ately for Colonel Mejia, he had some dispatches 
for the State Department at Washington, and also 
a model of his rifle, or, as the French call it, in- 
fernal machine. The dispatches were opened and 
the rifle seized. As both these gentlemen had safe 
conducts, and really nothing could be proved against 
them, and such imprisonments were in direct con- 
travention of the provisional statute, they were re- 
leased after eight days’ close confinement. These 
arrests caused intense excitement, and the fears of 
an emeute induced, no doubt, their prompt release. 

The rottenness of the Empire is beyond descrip- 
tion. The lavish expenditures of Maximilian have 
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no check, and nothing is done for the benefit of the 
country. If Maximilian lasts two years, the debt of 
Mexico would be increased $300,000,000. The roads 
are impassable in the rainy season. There is no 
security anywhere, no order, no system. The French 
loudly complain. They say something is due to 
France, which me ans that they are tired of the Aus- 
trian, and want Mexico for themselves ; that if they 
must fight the United States, the prize must be for 
them. As for fighting the Americans, 40,000 French 
can easily rout an army of 100 000 Yankees. French 
vanity can admit no equality, as they say, one shot, 
then a charge, and the poor Americans will be 
spitted on French bayonets. The Confederates ser- 
iously proclaim that they only can save the empire 
by the emigration of Southerners, who will rally 
by thousands at the call of Gwin, and raise an im- 
passable bulwark against American aggression. 
This is seriously believed and circulated by the 
French commander-in-chief. 


Mr. Seward promptly referred the cor- 
respondence to Mr. Bigelow, United 
States Minister in Paris, with the fol- 
lowing letter : 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
WASHINGTON, July 13, 1865. 
Sir: 
I give you a copy of three intercepted letters which 
have been submitted to this department: one letter, 
dated Mexico, 16th May, 1865, addressed by Wil- 
liam M. Gwin (supposed to be junior) to his mother, 
followed by another letter on-the same sheet, with- 
out date, in the handwriting of William M. Gwin, 
senior, well known to this department, addressed to 
his wife and daughter. The sheet referred to is di- 
rected to Mrs. William M. Gwin, No. 55 Boulevard 
Malesherbes, Paris, and is enclosed in another en- 
velope addressed to Messrs. Van den Broeck & Com- 
pany, Rue de la Chaussée d’Antin, Paris. Another 
letter, also in the well-known handwriting of Wil- 
liam M. Gwin, dated Mexico, 18th May, 1865, is 
addressed to ‘* My Dear Colonel.” It is contained 
in an open envelope, and addressed to Colonel John 
Winthrop. That envelope is contained in another 
to Royal Phelps, Esquire, No. 22 East Sixteenth 
street, New York, United States of America. A 
third letter, dated at Mexico on the 6th of May, 
1865, addressed to Honorable B Wood, and signed 
Massey, enclosing a communication to the editor of 
the New York Daily News, dated at the City of Mex- 
ico, 19th of May, 1865, upon the subject of Mexican 
affairs. 
st. They show that Doctor William M. Gwin and 

his family are disloyal. 

2nd. That they are engaged in obtaining from 
Maximilian, titular Emperor in Mexico, grants of 
mineral lands in the States of that republic adjoining 
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the United States, and that Doctor Gwin is to be the 
chief directing agent in working these mines* 

3d. That a large accession of capitalists and emi- 
grants into those States from the rebels against the 
United States is expected. 

4th. That they assure the said Maximilian oud the 
Emperor of France that their contemplated proceed- 
ings tend to promote Maximilian’s success. 

5th. That they regard their enterprise as injurious 
to the United States. 

6th. That they claim to have the patronage of the 
Emperor of the French, with assurances of military 
aid. 

I have to request that you submit a copy of this 
intercepted correspondence to Mr. Drouyn de 
Lhuys. You will frankly inform him that the sym- 
pathies of the American people are already consid- 
erably excited in favor of the republic of Mexico, 
and that they are disposed to regard with impatience 
the continued intervention of France in that coun- 
try. That any favor shown to the proceedings of 
Doctor Gwin by the titular Emperor of Mexico or 
by the Imperial Government of France, with refer- 
ence to those agents, will tend greatly to increase 
the popular impatience, because it will be regarded, 
perhaps justly, as importing dangers to, or at least 
as a menace against, the United States. 

It is proper, also, that Mr. Drouyn de Lhuys shall 
be informed that if we could believe that the state- 
ments thus made by these speculators are true, it 
would necessarily seem to the President that the 
Emperor of France was proceeding in his war against 
Mexico in a course materially differing from that of 
neutrality in regard to the political institutions of 
that country, of which he assured the United States 
when the war was begun. The President, on the 
contrary, confidently and sincerely expects, in some 
form,. an assurance that all the pretences of Doctor 
Gwin and his associates are destitute of any sanction 
from the Emperor of France. I do not enlarge on 
this subject, because the French Government need 
not be informed of the susceptibilities of the people 
of the United States in regard to Mexico. Nor can 
it be necessary to say, that after having expelled in- 
surgents from our own borders, the United States 
Government could not look with satisfaction upon 
their re-organization as martial or political enemies 
on the opposite banks of the Rio Grande. 

I regret to be obliged to offer such frequent sug- 
gestions of prudence for the consideration of the Em- 
peror’s Government, but the course of events creates 
the necessity, and good faith prescribes the duty. 

[am, Sir, your obedieat servant, 

WILLIAM H. SEWARD, 

JOHN BIGELOow, Esq., etc. 


Mr. Bigelow obeyed these instructions, 
in a letter to the French Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, M. Drouyn de Lhuys, 
dated August I, 1865. 


His communication was answered by 
one, of which the following translation 
is given in the President’s message :— 


PARIS, August 7, 1865. 
Sir: 

I have received the letter which you have done 
me the honor to address to me, dated August Ist. 
In it you mention to me some plans for the coloniza- 
tion of Mexico, deemed to have been conceived with 
intentions hostile to the government of the United 
States, and you desire to know if it is true that the 
emperor Maximilian and France lend their support 
to these undertakings. 

We shall always be ready, sir, to saiaiail frankly 
to demands for explanations coming to us from an 
allied nation when they are inspired by a concilia- 
tory spirit, presented in an amicable tone, and based 
upon authentic documents or positive facts. But I 
must add that the Emperor is resolved to reject all 
interpelations which may come to us in a commina- 
tory tone about vague allegations, and based upon 
documents of a dubious character. 

You will understand, sir, that it is not for me to 
enlighten you concerning the speculations of such 
or such person who has emigrated to Mexico; but 
what I know of the intentions of the Mexican gov- 
ernment enables me to say to you that it proposes 
to let the emigrants from the Southern States enter 
upon its territory only individually, and without 
arms. They will receive such help as humanity re- 
quires, but will be immediately dispersed through 
the provinces of the Empire, and bound to abstain 
in their conduct from everything which might 
awaken the just susceptibility of neighboring na- 
tions. I have, moreover, reason to believe that 
these dispositions of Emperor Maximilian are by 
this time as well known to the cabinet at Washing- 
ton as they are to us. 

As for France, she has on several occasions, sir, 
and with entire frankness, stated her resolution to 
observe, in all the internal questions which may 
agitate or divide the Union, an impartial and scru- 
pulous neutrality. We have nothing to offer as a 
pledge of our intentions but our word, but we deem 
the word cf France a guarantee which will satisfy 
any friendly power, as we ourselves are satisfied 
with the word pledged to us by the Federal govern- 
ment, to remain strictly neutral with regard to af- 
fairs in Mexico. I take pleasure in recalling here, 
sir, the assurances which I had the satisfaction to 
receive from you on that subject, especially in your 
letter of the 12th of June last, and which I have 
stated in my answer, dated the 17th. 

The Emperor trusts with confidence to the senti- 
ments of which you were the interpreter, and al- 
though certain manifestations may seem difficult to 
reconcile with these declarations, his Majesty does 
not hesitate to rely always on the honorableness of 
the American people. 
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Accept assurances of the high consideration with 
which I have the honor to be, sir, your very humble 
and very obedient servant, 

Drouyn De LuHuys. 

Monsieur BIGELow, 

Minister of the United States, &c., Paris. 


Mr. BIGELOW TO MR. SEWARD. 


LEGATION OF THE UNITED STATES, 
PARIS, August 10, 1865. 
Sir: 

I have the honor to transmit herewith copies of a 
letter addressed by me to his excellency the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, on the Ist instant, and of his reply, 
in reference to the schemes of Dr. Gwin and his 
associates in Mexico, referred to in your despatch 
No. 195. 

The sensitiveness betrayed by his excellency upon 
this subject has determined m=: to defer any re- 
joinder until I have had time to hearfrom you. For 
that period, at least, silence will be the most effect- 
ive rejoinder. 

I am sir, with great respect, your obedient servant, 

JouN BIGELOW. 

Hon. WILLIAM H. SEWARD, 

Secretary of State. 


Mr. SEWARD TO Mr. BIGELOW. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
WASHINGTON, August 24, 1865. 
Sir: 

Your despatch of August 10, No. 157, has been 
received. It is accompanied by a correspondence 
between yourself and Mr. Drouyn de Lhuys, in rela- 
tion to the alleged schemes of Dr. Gwin and his 
associates in Mexico. 

‘ It gives me pleasure to say that information which 
was received from that country while that corres- 
pondence was going on, and which information 
seems to be authentic, induces the belief that the 
speculations referred to have altogether failed. [ 
observe with still more pleasure that Mr. Drouyn de 
Lhuys, in the communication which he addressed 
to you of the 7th of August, authorized us to expect 
that those schemes and speculations, so far as they 
were hostile to the United States, would be disap- 
proved by the authorities acting in M exico under the 
direction of, or in co¥peration with, the Emperor of 
France. It is perceived with regret, that either in 
substance or in manner the representation which 
you addressed to Mr. Drouyn de Lhuys, and which 
elicited his communication, before referred to, in 
reply, was regarded by Mr. Drouyn de Lhuys as ex- 
ceptionable. It becomes proper for me, under these 
circumstances, to say that your representation was 
made in conformity with instructions given you by 
this department, and that on reviewing these in- 
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structions we are not able to discover any ground 
for criticism. They were given under the belief that 
a seasonable atteution to the reports and rumors that 
were in circulation in regard to schemes of Dr. Gwin 
and other rebel emis;aries in Mexico was necessary, 
to prevent difficulties and to allay apprehensions, 
the indulgence of which was prejudicial to a good 
understanding between the United States and 
France The President is gratified with the renewed 
assurance which Mr. Drouyn de Lhuys has given us 
of the Emperor’s resolution to observe an impartial 
and scrupulous neutrality upon all internal questions 
which may agitate or divide the United States. 
I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
WILLIAM H. SEWARD, 
JOHN BIGELow, Esq., &c., 
Paris. 


Nore To APPENDIX. 


By reference to the dates of the fore- 
going correspondence between the Mex- 
ican Minister in Washington, Secretary 
of State Seward, and the French Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs, it will be seen 
how important a part telegraphy plays 
in diplomacy. 

Doctor Gwin (as shown by his letter 
to Napoleon) had abandoned his project 
prior to July Ist, 1865. 

Mr. Romero's letter to Mr. Seward is 
dated Washington, July 8th, and Mr. 
Seward’s to Mr. Bigelow, July 13th. 
The reply of the French Minister of 
Foreign Affairs is dated Paris, August 
7th. 

It will be apparent, therefore, that had 
telegraphic communication existed be- 
tween Mexico and the United States 
then, as now, this correspondence would 
never have occurred. 

The French Government, by August 
7th, six weeks after its occurrence, must 
have learned of Doctor Gwin’s abandon- 
ment of his project, which will account 
for the bold tone of its answer to Mr. 
Seward’s communication. 


X. 


REMARKS BY THE COMPILER. 
The compiler of the foregoing papers 


-believes that any one who reads them 


impartially, will see the injustice of the 
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charge so often made against Dr. Gwin, 
that his Mexican project was intended 
as a menace against the United States 
Government, and that his Sonora colony 
was to be a refuge, principally, for 
Southern Rebels.” 

It was simply a grand scheme on his 
part torestore his fortune, which had been 
greatly shattered by the Civil War. It 
is constantly repeated in the foregoing 
papers that he invited colonists from all 
parts of the world, but wanted them of 
sturdy material. 

At the beginning of the Civil War, 
Dr. Gwin was ina very difficult and em- 
barrassing position. A Southern man 
by birth, his social and personal affilia- 
tions had been principally with South- 
erners, although for twelve years he had 
represented a Northern State (Califor- 
nia) in the Senate. He owned a large 
plantation and many slaves in Missis- 
sippi, and much valuable property in 
California. After a short visit to Cali- 
fornia, in the summer of 1861, he was 
arrested as a ‘suspect,’ by order of 
General Sumner, while returning East by 
steamer, and on his arrival in New York 
was confined in Fort Lafayette for some 
weeks. After his release he went South 
and spent some months, visiting rela- 
tives and friends, and arranging busi- 
ness matters connected with his large 
interests in Mississippi. 

Sailing from Wilmington in the fa- 
mous blockade runner, R. E. Lee, (hot- 
ly pursued by a Federal cruiser) he 
made his way safely to Paris and joined 
his family. 

Active in mind and body, (although 
58 years of age,) he chafed at the idle 
life of the French capital, which led him 
to conceive and embark in this Mexican 
enterprise. 

It has never been known outside of 
Doctor Gwin’s family that the Duke de 
Morny (half brother of the Emperor 
Napoleon) was the first person to whom 
he disclosed his project. De Morny was 
President of the Corps Legislatif, a man 


of brilliant parts, and the greatest power 
in France. The Emperor leaned upon 
him, and his influence was paramount 
in all things. 

There was a strong bond of sympathy 
between De Morny and Doctor Gwin. 
They possessed many similar traits of 
character ; both were men of strong per- 
sonality and bold imagination, and their 
formal intercourse soon ripened into a 
cordial friendship. De Morny was one 
of the most daring speculators in Europe, 
as well as one of its ablest statesmen. 
He was fascinated by the picture painted 
by Doctor Gwin, and had faith in his 
success. It was agreed that he should 
be a “silent partner ”’ in the enterprise, 
and furnish all the capital necessary for 
the development of mines, construction 
of railways, and inauguration of steam- 
ship lines, after the successful founda- 
tion of the Sonora colony. He urged 
the project upon the Emperor, for he 
felt that if the plan were carried out it 
would not only enormously enrich him- 
self, but that the revenue derived from 
the new colony would in a measure re- 
imburse France for the cost of the Mex- 
ican expedition. Napoleon became im- 
bued with the enthusiasm of De Morny, 
heartily entered into the colonization 
project, and remained its steadfast friend 
to the last. 

Upon Dr. Gwin’s return to Paris the 
following winter (1865) from Mexico, he 
found De Morny desperately ill, and 
upon what proved to be his death-bed. 
He sent Dr. Gwin a message saying 
“he would see him at the earliest pos- 
sible moment, just as soon as his physi- 
cian would allow him to see anyone.”’ 
But that time never arrived, for not 
many days afterwards he passed away. 

By the death of the Duke de Morny 
Doctor Gwin lost a powerful ally. He 
did not lose heart or hope, however, but 
returned to Mexico and pursued his 
project to the end, as heretofore related, 
with unabated energy. 

Upon its failure, as indicated in his 
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letter to Napoleon, he left the City of 
Mexico early in July, 1865, and spent 
several weeks in Monterey. From that 
city he traveled into Texas, which he 
did not reach for some weeks after a 
difficult and dangerous journey. Soon 
after his arrival he was arrested by or- 
der of the President (Johnson) taken 
under guard to New Orleans, and im- 
prisoned in Fort, Jackson (garrisoned on 
account of its unhealthy location by a 
negro regiment), where he was confined 
for nearly eight months before his re- 
lease on “ parole.” 


No charges were preferred against 
Dr. Gwin upon his first arrest, in 1861, 
or the second, in 1865, and no reasons 
ever communicated to him, upon either 
occasion, for his. arrest or release. 

Dr. Gwin always believed that his long 
incarceration in Fort Jackson was to 
prevent any further attempt (which he 
never contemplated) to revive his Sonora 
project. 

He was confirmed in this belief by the 
fact that he was released as soon as all 
hope of Maximilian’s efforts to found an 
empire in Mexico seemed extinct. 

Evan /. Coleman. 


TWO ADVENTURERS. 


It is twenty years since I saw them, 
but they may yet live. In person they 
were the greatest contrast imaginable. 
Stein, the German, was an insignificant 
little man, about five feet four, with pale 
yellow hair and beard, blue glasses, an 
unassuming, retiring air and suggested 
a German scientist, Brock, the Eng- 
lishman, was six feet two, magnificently 
made, had lost one arm, and looked at 
men like a lion. 

They were fast friends and had rooms 
together in the English reservation, 
where Stein’s Chinese wife waited on 
them. Stein took me there one day, 
and the little yellow woman brought us 
tea, limping about awkwardly on her 
cramped feet. Brock addressed her im- 
periously, as he would a servant, but 
Stein did not seem to resent it. I sup- 
pose the little woman was not much but 
a servant; native women are not, out 
there. 

I got their history chiefly from Stein, 
though the missionary told me part of 

t. I met him first at the missionary’s, 


and heard him preach a sermon in Chi- 
nese in the chapel. The missionary said 
he preached very well, and that he spoke 
the Soochow dialect excellently. He 
certainly appeared very much in earnest. 
He was a candidate at this time for the 
Presbyterian ministry. 

It was one day when we were going 
up to the arsenal in a sampan, that I got 
most of the story. People are inclined 
to be confidential with me, for lam a 
good listener and deferential. 

It was a soft September day, the yel- 
low current was strong, and our sculler 
had to work vigorously. We sat in the 
house in comfortable bamboo chairs, the 
red earthen teapot within easy reach. 
Stein’s ex-Chinese servant, a fine look- 
ing young fellow, poured out a tiny cup- 
ful frequently; Stein occasionally. I 
never cared much about tea. 

“Tt was in 1860,” said Stein, “that I 
joined Ward.”” Stein spoke English ad- 
mirably and with very little accent. “I 
was second mate of the Elbe then, I had 
been pretty well educated at home in 
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Prussia, but always had a taste for ad- 
venture, and ran off to sea when sixteen. 
I have not seen any of my people since.” 

He was silent a few moments and 
seemed to be reflecting. Then he went 
on :— 

“There were a hundred and thirty- 
three of us who enlisted as officers in 
Ward’s force, that crushed the Taeping 
rebellion. There were four years of 
fighting and only three of us got through, 
Brock, myself, and another man, Dubois, 
a Frenchman. He has drifted off some- 
where out of my knowledge. You see, 
we had to go sometimes twenty yards in 
front or the cursed Chinamen would n’t 
follow us, so they picked us off like hell.” 
Then he coughed a little, and looked 
embarrassed amoment. He seemed to 
forget the missionary language occasion- 
ally when he was telling his war experi- 
ences. 

‘“‘T suppose we were rather a hard lot,”’ 
said he, and his straw-colored mustache 
twisted curiously. “Men from every 
European country and some Asiatics,— 
mostly Europeans however. It would 
have been a strange collection of tales, 
if each man could have told the story of 
his life.” He looked out thoughtfully 
through his blue glasses, over the paddy 
fields and the far stretching plains. 
“They lie about here and farther,” said 
he, waving his hand toward the west. 

“Ward had a hard time to hold them 
in at first. They had a great contempt 
for the natives, rebel or faithful, and be- 
lieved that they alone could drive the 
Taepings from the Himalayas if they 
wanted. 

“As soon as the force got its arms, 
before it was half drilled, they insisted 


on ‘ going for’ the Taepings, who then 


lay not far from here. Their stockades 
were just yonder. Ward tried to stop 
them, but it was no use,—go they would. 
They didn’t care, they said, whether 
their men went, with them or not. But 
the men went and Ward also, much 
against his will. The men straggled 
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about finely, for they did n't half under- 
stand orders yet, and did not know how 
to handle their new guns. Well, they 
were finely whipped ; two of the officers 
were killed and five wounded. After 
that they were more amenable to disci- 
pline, and Ward made a fine force of 
them. 

“ They called us the ‘ Ever Victorious 
Army,’ and in fact we were not beaten 
often, though there were never more 
than 4,000 men in the force, and we fre- 
quently had three or four times as many 
Taepings against us, After the first fight 
or two they would not meet us in the 
field, and we had to attack the cities. 
They were walled, you know, and there 
are a good many in China,—ten thou- 
sand I’ve been told. But the walls are 
made of sun-dried brick, and it did not 
take us long to make a breach with our 
artillery,—two or three hours only,— 
then we would storm and loot. 

“That was the understanding, you 
know. Ward paid the government a 
certain sum agreed on for the right to 
loot each city.” 

“Was there much blood shed ?” 

“Well, no,— not unless our men had 
been angered by unusual resistance. 
Then they were apt to kill a good many ; 
and as the Taepings carried off the wo- 
men when they felt inclined, of course 
our men retaliated. It wasn’t quite civ- 
ilized warfare ; one would hardly expect 
that out here.” 

It was astonishing how the cynical 
tone of the soldier of fortune put the 
missionary in the background, as his 
recollections took him back to the old 
times, and yet not so astonishing, either. 

“Tt was after the battle of Quinsan 
that I got my servant,” said he, nodding 
at the young Chinaman with us. “We 
had taken a good many prisoners, and I 
was detailed to look afterthem. I came 
up in my sedan chair, and was giving 
orders about their disposal, when a rag- 
ged boy of twelve or thereabouts burst 
out of their ranks, rushed up to my chair, 
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fell on his knees, and begged me not to 
kill him. ‘I’m an only son,’ said he; 
‘and my parents will have no one to care 
for them when they are dead.’ The foun- 
dation of the Chinese religion lies in the 
sacrifices for the dead, which furnish 
food, clothing, etc., to the departed 
spirits. These sacrifices must be of- 
fered by the eldest son, as the priest of 
the family. 

“T told him I had no intention of kill- 
ing him, and bade him be off. But he 
clung to the chair, crying that the Tae- 
pings often killed their prisoners, and 
he was told the Imperialists always did, 
and he begged that he might stay with 
me. I saw that he had a bright face, 
and let him follow my chair. 

“He stuck close to me till I got back 
to quarters, where my wife saw him, and 
as I needed a boy, suggested that I 
should take him to wait on me. He has 
been with me ever since,— nine years 
now,— thoroughly faithful and honest. 
I have often left considerable sums of 
money where he could get at them, but 
I never knew him to take a cash.” 

“You were with Gordon?” | 

“Yes. I stayed with the Ever Vic- 
torious till it disbanded. We never liked 
Gordon as well as Ward, and he didn’t 
like us,— the officers, I mean. He was 
a strict disciplinarian, and stopped the 
looting, and that made the soldiers 
grumble, and mutiny, too, for that mat- 
ter. I never had any trouble with Gor- 
don, and was with him to the end; but 
I think he never gave Ward the credit 
that belonged to him as the organizer of 
the force. In fact, he looked down on 
him as a filibuster; yet I don’t know 
that he was himself much better. He 
did n’t care for money, certainly, and he 
was a good leader. But he liked fighting 
and power.” 

“What position did you hold?” 

“T began as a drummer, and ended as 
lieutenant-colonel. The government 
also made me a mandarin of the third 
rank,— there are eight ranks, you know, 
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— and besides my pay, which was three 
hundred taels a month, gave me three 
thousand taels as a present when I left 
the service ; but that is gone.” 

He did not tell me how, but the mis- 
sionary intimated to me that he had in- 
vested it in smuggling opium ; ran one 
cargo through successfully, reinvested 
principal and profits in another, which 
was seized and confiscated by the gov- 
ernment; and then, having lost every- 
thing, he turned his attention to the min- 
istry. The missionary thought he was 
a repentant man, and very much in ear- 
nest ; and no doubt he was; he always 
had been earnest. 

By this time we were at the arsenal, 
and after looking about a bit at the 
pleasant, roomy college, the great gun 
foundry, and the gunboats, we started 
back. As we were floating lazily down 
I asked Stein how it was that his friend 
Brock had gone over to the Taepings. 

“Well, Brock expected to be made 
commander of the Ever Victorious after 
Burgevine had been relieved for knock- 
ing down the Chinese treasurer at 
Shanghai, and telling his soldiers to help 
themselves to the 40,000 taels of back 
pay that was their due. Brock stood 
next to Burgevine in rank, and when 
Gordon got the appointment, he said he 
would n’t stand it ; that he could do bet- 
ter with the Taepings. They were very 
glad to get him, and made him a Wang, 
or King; he was of great use to them. 
But the Taepings had to give way grad- 
ually before Gordon’s superior arms and 
strategy. 

“ Hung-tsue-shun, you know, the chief 
of the Taepings, was a sort of Christian. 
He had read a part of the Bible in frans- 
lation, and claimed that he had another 
revelation, and was himself a son of 
heaven. He kept Saturday very strictly 
as the Sabbath, and that was one cause 
of his ruin. For Ward, and Gordon, too, 
for that matter, would attack on that 
day, and so take the Taepings at disad- 
vantage. 
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“ When the other Wangs surrendered 
at Soochou, Brock feared the result, and 
got away. The Imperialist general, 
Chung, had promised the Wangs tkeir 
lives; but the Futai cut off their heads 
just the same. Gordon was extremely 
angry, and would have shot the Futai if 
he could have got at him, though he 
made it up with him afterwards. 

“ Brock had command of two hundred 
thousand men at one time, and held out 
even after Hung, the great Peace Em- 
peror, hanged himself at the surrender 
of Nanking, his capital. Brock soon dis- 
appeared from knowledge, and we all 
supposed him dead, till to our astonish- 
ment, two years later, I heard he was in 
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Hong-Kong. The Taeping sympathizers 
had protected him. He had adopted the 
Chinese dress, and after wandering 
about all this time and having many 
narrow escapes, he had made his way 
tnrough the center and south of China 
till he came out at Hong-Kong. Since 
then he has lived with me here in the 
foreign reservation.” 

There was to me a singular attraction 
in these bare outlines of Brock’s story; 
but I never had any opportunity of get- 
ting details from Brock himself. He was 
not much inclined to talk, and I stood 
rather in awe of him. So I fear his 
strange adventures in the heart of China 


are lost to history. 
Herbert Miller. 


A WINTER NIGHT. 


A FLAT black sky shuts in upon the earth 
The fierce blind winds, that wander to and fro, 
As did the Cyclops whom Ulysses’ blow 


Struck into darkness. 


Stealthy creep they forth 


Through chaos, as before the world had birth, 
Groping their way with steps unsure and slow. 
And moans of pain, and vengeful mutterings low. 

And now, with sudden shrieks of helpless wrath, 

They rush across the uplands dead with snow; 

The shrouded skeleton trees they trample down, 

And stooping, grasp with mighty straining hands 

The fallen massy whiteness, —as they go, 

Fling it abroad —and so, with sob and groan 
Rage onward through the winter-ridden lands. 


Netth Boyce. 


BS 
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DOWN THE YUKON. 


IN the summer of 1887 much had been 
written about the Yukon country ; white 
men had been in there trading for many 
years, and gold mining carried on for 
five or six; and a good map had been 
published in 1884. Yet I found it hard 
to get any exact information before start- 
ing for that far-off land; as most psople 
would say, ‘a tough country,’ — “ bad 
Indians,’’"— and shake their heads. 

There were also the vaguest ideas re- 
garding the gold finds on the Lewis, 
Stewart, and Forty-Mile Creek. A good 
deal of excitement was caused last winter 
by the report that Williams, who unfor- 
tunately died from the hardships he 
met on the journey from Stewart River 
to Chilcoot, was the bearer of some very 
startling news from the gold fields. Be- 
fore his death, which occurred at Chil- 
coot a couple of days after he was packed 
in from the divide, he said that he had 
some intelligence of importance to give 
to Mr. McQuesten. As far as I have 
been able to find out, what he wished 
could only have been to tell him that 
coarse gold had been struck on Forty- 
Mile Creek, and to advise him as to 
the amount of provisions it would be 
really necessary to fetch into the coun- 
try. Of course, as Stewart River dig- 
gings had been already almost played 
out, and nothing else had turned up, 
it would not have been worth while 
for any trader to risk getting a large 
stock of food into the country, had not 
gold been struck on Forty-Mile. Most 
of the miners would have left, for the 
country is not one to go pleasuring in, 
and the expenses of living are necessa- 
rily high. 

Again, as to the mode and best time 
for making a start, it was difficult to get 
trustworthy information. I was assured 
that the ice would be out of the lakes 


between the 15th and 25th of May; 
whereas experience showed that a month 
later would be nearer the truth ; in point 
of fact, we did not get through the ice 
on Lake Le Barge until the 2oth of June. 
Reports about the amount of game 
and facilities for getting it were also 
vague and untrustworthy. Fish, again, 
were represented to be wonderfully plen- 
ty,— indeed, one had only to throw in 
a small net just before meal time, and 
then choose the best of the catch for 
cooking. 

All this loose kind of information isnot 
only misleading, but may be dangerous. I 
am therefore tempted to publish an ac- 
count, although I fear a somewhat dis- 
jointed and imperfect one, of a journey 
I made in the summer of 1887, getting 
into the country by way of Chilcoot and 
leaving bythe mouth of the river. This 
country was looked on as a sort of last 
chance for placer mines, for those of 
Caribou, Granite Creek, Stickeen, and 
Cassiar, were almost if not quite worked 
out; and it is doubtful, on account of 
climatic severity, whether, should other 
mines be discovered further north, they 
could be worked. 

In my account of this journey, which 
I shall give somewhat in the manner of 
a diary, some of the hardships of travel 
in a rough, cold country may seem ex- 
aggerated ; but I do not wish to make 
light of what is really a severe journey, 
for it is a serious matter to lead anyone 
into undertaking it that has not both 
sufficient means and much physical 
strength and endurance. Once in the 
country, one has to depend on himself 
alone; and the getting in, as I shall 


show, is a far simpler matter than the . 


getting out. 
Now as to getting into the Yukon 
country there are several ways, but the 
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easiest two are by the Chilcoot route, 
and by the mouth of the river. 

The second, though easy, is slow and 
somewhat expensive. You leave San 
Francisco by the Alaska Fur Company’s 
boat, St. Paul, in May; arrive at St. 
Michaels the next month, then go up 
river by one of the small steamers, and 


arrive at Forty-Mile Creek, about the 
2oth of July. You will then have to lay 


in your store of provisions, either build 


‘or buy a suitable river boat, and pole 
-and track up the creek ; prospect, or buy 


a claim ; get in two months’ work ; then 
prepare for the winter. Of course, going 


‘out the same year is not advisable; you 
‘would have gone to great expense in 
getting in for nothing, perhaps, having 


had so little time to work. Moreover, as 
yet there is no regular means of getting 
out by the mouth in the fall of the year. 
St. Michaels is not a place of call for 
sealers and whalers. A United States 
revenue cutter usually calls at St. Mi- 
chaels in the fall on her way south, and 
has taken off men who had no other 
means of getting away, on the represen- 
tation of the agent there that there was 
no accommodation or sufficient food for 


‘them during the winter; but this is a 


kind of off-chance,— the cutter is, I be- 
lieve, supposed only to relieve distressed 
and shipwrecked whalers,— and it is pos- 
sible for the too trusting miner to be 
left to cool his heels and stomach for 
nine months, or until the next steamer 
from San Francisco arrives. And if you 
go up stream from Forty-Mile Creek, 
you have before you a tough journey of 
some seven hundred miles, against a 
current running four or five miles an 
hour ; and ought to leave not later than 
the middle of August, so as to get over 
the divide before bad weather sets in. I 
hear of men making the journey in 
twenty-eight days ; but I am disposed to 
think that, for other than very expert 
travelers, thirty-five days’ good work 
would be nearer the mark. I would 
therefore advise a miner, in order to give 
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the country a fair chance, to come in 
prepared to stay for a couple of seasons, 
and to have means, say $300 or $400, to 
keep him over the first winter, in case he 
should not make his grub stake to com- 
mence with. 

The Chilcoot route is perhaps the best, 
although rough; yet it is the cheapest, 
and a man can get down to the diggings 
in good time. He can cross the divide 
in February or March, and travel down 
the lakes and river on the ice as far as 
he thinks fit, packing his stuff by sleigh ; 
and then he may build his boat and fin- 
ish the journey. Or, if not in a hurry, 
he may cross the divide about the last 
of April, and get over Lindeman on ice, 
build his boat on Payen’s Portage at his 
leisure, and go down with the ice. While 
traveling over the ice he must look out 
for air holes. The ice may be four or 
five feet thick, and everything apparent- 
ly safe, when suddenly the sleigh and 
contents go plump through, destroying 
the cargo and risking life. 

He must not delay crossing the di- 
vide after the last of April, as the ice in 
the cafion leading from the summit. to 
Lake Lindeman begins to break up soon 
after that, when the travel is of the 
roughest kind imaginable; should it be 
inconvenient to cross at this time, it 
would then be much better to wait until 
the snow is off, and travel by the sum- 
mer trail. There are, however, objec- 
tions all round; in the winter time men 
have had to lie at Sheep Camp, a short 
distance this side of Summit, for a long 
time, waiting for an opportunity to cross 
the divide, the passage of which at 
times, owing to wind, mist, and gener- 
ally blizzardy weather, is not possible ; 
in the summer the trail is not so direct, 
and the stuff has to be packed on the 
back a long distance, over a pretty rough 
road. Taking one thing with another, 
perhaps the end of March would be about 
as good as any time to cross, and then 
proceed along the lakes by sleigh toa 
suitable place for building boats 
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We built ours on Payen Portage (be- 
tween Lindeman and Bennet), but could 
not make a start from there until the 
14th of June. Even then we were de- 
layed by ice at several points. 

Timber is somewhat scarce on the 
Portage. A good deal close by has been 
cut down, and much destroyed by fire. 
Still, enough can be got to build boats, 
without going very far. The kind of 
craft that are useful for going down 
stream are of no value for coming up. 
For that reason many prefer rough rafts 
with a platform, which it is little trouble 
to put together. A raft is, however, 
unmanageable, and hard to get off if 
firmly gounded ona bar. I think that 
good rough boats are the best means of 
conveyance, made with plenty of beam 
for light draft and to carry cargo well. 
A sail can be improvised out of a tent or 
fly. Time would be saved —and some 
of the mosquitoes, at least, avoided — if 
some arrangement could be made to do 
a little of the cooking on board the boat, 
which drifts swiftly down the stream all 
the time. This, however, can only be 
done on a raft or large boat, and with a 
small party. 

In the spring and summer time the 
wind is almost always blowing from the 
southeast,— that is, down the lakes,— 
strong and sometimes a little squally. 
There is frequently a very strong wind, 
with a sea on, at Windy Arm, a point 
immediately after the narrows that lead 
from Lake Bennet into Takko,. Here 
one ought to be careful with a heavily 
loaded boat. 

It may perhaps be as well here to re- 
fer to the size of the party most con- 
venient for this country. I think from 
three to five about the thing ; probably 
three is the best number. In a larger 
party there are many drawbacks. For 
example, it is one man’s work and hard 
work, too, to cook for a large party. 
Should a few fish be caught or a few 
birds shot, they go nowhere among a 
big crowd. Then there are always too 
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many different opinions: large parties 
always split up, and then there is always 
sorne trouble about the tools and mining 
appliances, which cannot always be di- 
vided. For those reasons a small, well 
assorted party, particularly, if possible, 
men who have been previously acquaint- 
ed, is more likely to make a success than 
a big crowd, Iam also of opinion, from 
experience, that a careful method of pro- 
ceeding — no overwork, no rushing one 
time and idling the next, but a steady 
application to the business in hand — is 
animportant element of success to either 
the explorer or miner; with good food 
and clothing, plenty of rest and shelter, 
no rashness or foolhardiness, and above 
all no making the work harder than it 
really is. Many young men seem to de- 
light in disdaining precautions. They 
like to run chances and do the tough. 
How many cases of snow blindness, 
scurvy, or black-leg, and loss of cargo or 
life, may be attributable to these causes ! 
Every inch of this country requires to 
be traversed with care. 

I also think that in the eagerness to 
get on, many places have not been pros- 
pected that would pay to work,— a thing 
certainly likely enough, when your boat 
goes rushing down stream at the rate of 
one hundred and twenty miles a day. It 
is almost a trouble to stop, and many a 
likely spot is passed ina moment before 
a resolution is reached whether to stop 
and prospect ornot. Our party, nine in 
number, left Victoria on the 21st of 
April, eighteen hundred and eighty- 
seven, on the Olympian, and arrived at 
Juneau on the 24th. There was nothing 
remarkable about our sea voyage, which 
was however a rapid one, and nothing 
particular may be said about Juneau, ex- 
cept that we had one fine day during 
our stay of ten days there. 

There were several parties there out- 
fitting for the Yukon, and there seemed 
to be a want of information regarding 
the advisability of taking sleighs along. 
I remember looking at a picture sign 
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over a store, representing a miner trav- 
ersing what seemed to me the direct 
route to the North Pole, his rifle slung, 
and he seemed to be dragging an enor- 
mous load on his sleigh. I felt thankful 
at the time in my blissful ignorance that 
our journey was to be made in the sum- 
mer, and that there would be none of 
that amusement for us, — no frozen re- 
gions totraverse. A few days, however, 
taught us otherwise; for very shortly 
after we were harnessed up ourselves, 
and toiling over the ice and snow like 
the veriest Arctic dogs. 

At this time there seemed to be quite 
a stir in Juneau, —- the outfitting stores 
busy, and some buildings going up. 
There were several parties who intended 
to prospect for ledges in the immediate 
vicinity during the summer. These 
were making their preparations for a 
Start. 

Douglass Island and the Treadwell 
mines are so well know as not to require 
much comment. Their total product 
was about $67,000 per month ; the mine 
was worked night and day. I was told 
that it was bought at one time for $500. 
If so, it was rather a good investment. 

Our next move after laying in our 
stock of provisions, (to which subject, an 
important one, I shall refer later on,) 
was toreach Chilcoot, distant about one 
hundred miles. There were a couple of 
odd-looking steam launches plying at 
uncertain intervals between Juneau and 
Chilcoot, for the transport of miners 
and their stores. The fare charged was 
ten dollars. As our party was a large 
one, and the accommodation in these 
“steamships’’ seemed to be somewhat 
limited, we hired a large open boat, with 
two men, for sixty-four dollars. 

We stowed away our grub, etc., and 
made a start on the morning of the 4th 
of May. The weather, wonderful to re- 
late, was fine, dry and sunny. As there 
was little wind on this trip, we rowed 
most of the way, and camped in the 
evenings on the beach. 
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During the passage through the Lynn 
Canal the weather was calm and dry, sun- 
ny and clear, and at midday warm, with 
cold, frosty nights. The scenery was 
grand,—fantastic snow-capped moun- 
tains on either side, bright blue sky 
above, and smooth sea. A few miles 
make a most wonderful change of cli- 
mate here, from the continual rain of 
Juneau to what I have described. 

We passed Chilcoot Mission on the 
afternoon of the 6th, saw the United 
States gunboat Pinto anchored there,— 
and soon entered the river. The chan- 
nei is very tortuous, and you keep tothe 
right,— following, that is, the left bank 
of the river. We got up to within about 
a mile and ahalf of the rancheria, un- 
loaded, and packed our stuff up to the 
villaze, where we camped close to Hea- 
ly’s store. Farther up the village is 
another store,—Dickinson’s. 

Chilcoot is on a nice dry site,—a large 
sandy flat, covered with grass and small 
trees, running back from the edge of the 
river to the hilly country at the back. 
There are quite a number of Indians 
here during the summer months. They 
winter at the Mission. They do all the 
packing into the Yukon country, and 
jealously keep out the Stick Indians, 
whose country is on the other side of 
the divide. 

At this time of the year the Indians 
would only pack to the. Summit, for 
which the price was ten dollars per one 
hundred pounds. The chief, who was 
not a favorite with either white men or 
Indians, tried to bounce new-comers into 
paying him double price for his own 
pack, twenty-five pounds. In some cases 
he was successful. 

The weather here was delightful,— 
clear, dry, and sunny ; and it seemed al- 
most impossible to conceive that a day’s 
walk farther on would carry you into a 
country where there was nothing but ice 
and snow. 

Having arranged about the packing, 
and given the Indians pieces of paper 
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with the amount marked on, we broke 
up camp on the morning of the 9th of 
May, amidst-a scene of clatter and con- 
fusion, the Indians scrambling for the 
packs and suiting them to their individ- 
ual capacities. Seven of us went on 
ahead, leaving the other two to see the 
Indians well under way. We carried 
with us our tents, blankets, and cooking 
outfit, with present-use provisions. 

The trail led along the right bank of 
the river, and was pretty good fora short 
distance; then along the river bottom. 
Sometimes the route crossed stretches 
of pathless sand, then there would bea 
little beaten trail, and then a bit over 
rough bowlders. The stream was crossed 
about five times. About four in the af- 
ternoon we reached the mouth of the 
caion, where we found another party 
camped. Although the weather was dry 
and hot, yet we found here ice on the 
edges of the stream and snow in patches. 

Next day, May toth, we proceeded 
through the cafion, seven of the party 
carrying packs of about fifty pounds, 
which contained our blankets, provisions, 
cooking utensils, etc. At first starting 
there is a steep climb of about a mile 
or so over a ridge,and then the trail 
leads over rocks, stumps, swamps, mud- 
holes, then snow, ice, and bowlders, until 
the end of the cafion, where the timber 
ends, and where we camped on a rocky 
point on the side of the stream. 

Next day, at five in the morning, we 
went on. The Indians, with their packs, 
had overtaken us at this point. The 
way led over a sharp ascent of snow. 
The crust was firm, but the walking was 
slow and difficult. After about three 
miles the ascent became steeper, and the 
sides of the pass narrowed together. 
About a half mile from the summit the 
ascent became very steep, progress pain- 
ful, and frequent rests necessary. We 
had to dig our toes and staves into the 
crust, and indeed, sometimes to crawl 
on all-fours, to prevent returning in 
Chilcoot direction with considerable ce- 
lerity. Several of the party were glad 


to transfer their loads to the Indians,— 
paying them well, and glad to do so. 
The Indians showed wonderful endur- 
ance. One man, Skookum Jim, toiled 
along with over one hundred pounds on 
his back, and his squaw, a slight looking 
woman, had about fifty pounds. 

At length the summit was reached,— 
a dreary waste of snow, swept by a cold, 
piercing wind and mist. After the some- 
what rapid change from the warmer re- 
sions below, and heated as we were from 
the climb, we were rapidly chilled 
through. Moisture was condensed and 
frozen on our beards, and those who had 
mits were glad to usethem. Fortunate- 
ly there was a big hole in the snow-bank, 
which we scooped out a bit and made 
into a kind of snow-house, into which we 
were glad to crawl for protection against 
the cold and bitter wind. We needed it 
to warm our fingers enough to get out 
money to pay the Indians, who now be- 
gan to straggle in and present their 
checks. We paid them their well earned 
money, and they lost no time in getting 
away homewards from that inhospitable 
spot. 

Here lay the frozen remains of the 
last dog that was left with Williams 
when he reached this mountain pass in 
a starved, frozen, and dying condition. 
His dog remained at the spot, faithful 
to the last, and was frozen to death at 
his post, guarding the mail bag. Wil- 
liams was packed into Chilcoot, with 
great risk and exertion, by the Indian 
who accompanied him, and another In- 
dian whom they met. There he lived 
two days. 

On looking over our stores, we found 
that some four hundred pounds of flour 
had been, by some error, left at the 
mouth of the cafion,—a grave loss. 

We now found that, without sleighs, 
farther progress would have been impos- 
sible. Fortunately we found two sleighs 
on the summit, and took the liberty of 
borrowing them. It was a serious lib- 
erty to take, but we were sure to beable 
to return them in a couple of days. In 
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deed, we saw no other course open. We 
loaded up the sleighs, therefore, and pro- 
ceeced down the descent for about five 
hundred yards, when we came to a point 
where there was a sudden very steep 
drop, down which it was impossible even 
to lower the sleighs. So we placed them 
on the brink, and giving them as good a 
direction as possible, let them go and 
take their chance. Away they went, and 
the momentum carried them about a 
half-mile into the plain below, We then 
descended, unloaded the sleighs, dragged 
them up again to the summit, loaded up, 
and repeated the process, until we got 
all our cargo down. 

We then loaded the sleighs with the 
tents, cooking outfit, etc., and some pro- 
visions. Cacheing the remainder and 
covering them up with the fly, we went 
on slowly with our load over a most 
dreary waste of frozen plain, surrounded 
in the distance with snowy mountains. 
We had before us now some eight or 
ten miles, before reaching timber to 

For a couple of miles the travel was 
not bad, although the snow was very 
deep and the crust soft, and the sleighs 
consequently sank a good deal at times. 
At last we reachedthe descending cafion, 
where the snowdrifts became heavier. 
Here the traveling became very bad. 
There were deep snow-banks, and the 
ice on the water (for our way led overa 
small lake and along the course of a 
stream flowing down cafion) was rotten, 
so that the sleigh frequently broke 
through or overturned, and we sank our- 
selves, sometimes to the middle, in 
slushy ice and snow. | 

We wearily struggled along until 
nightfall, and then, having reached tim- 
ber, we camped in the snow at a point 
about two miles from the first lake, 
Lindeman. Our camp consisted of brush 
thrown on the crust of snow, which was 
about ten feet deep in places, so build- 
ing a fire, getting water, and cooking 
were done with considerable difficulty. 


Next day, at four in the morning, six 
of the party started back with the sleighs 
to Summit, to fetch more of the stuff 
from our cache. The other three were 
employed moving camp a mile farther 
on, and mending the trail, which was now 
becoming very bad. The same trouble 
in travel was repeated,— continually 
breaking through the crust, building up 
the trail, and at one time two of us tum- 
bled right into a deep pool of ice-water, 
to vary the monotony abit. Thus work 
continued until nightfall, when we 
camped as before, on the snow. 

Next day three men started back to 
Summit after the stuff still left there, 
and the others mended the trail. All 
were suffering badly from the effects of 
labor and hardship, and the midday glare 
of sun on the snow. Two of the party 
were snow-blind. On this day two white 
men passed our camp, going out. One 
of them was named Leslie. They came 
over the ice on foot from Stewart River, 
and reported serious trouble with the 
Indians there, and starvation times. 
Their account was that two or three 
white men and five Indians had been 
shot at Harper’s Post, Stewart River, 
by Indians who were in a starving con- 
dition, and had been refused provisions 
by white men. This story, which we 
afterwards found to be without founda- 
tion, deterred several parties from com- 
ing into the country. Some even turned 
back after they had started. On May 
14, the next day, two men started back 
to look after the missing four hundred 
pounds of flour, and two went down to 
the lake with small boats. Three of us 
were now snow-blind. The two men re- 
turned with three hundred pounds of the 
flour. 

It had turned soft weather in the 
meantime, and the trail had become very 
bad. The rain continued on the 15th, 
with high wind, and it was heavy work 
moving our stuff, tents, etc., to a point 
about a half-mile down the lake, where 
we camped ona rocky bluff. The trail 
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was very bad, and the men sinking 
through the crust at almost every step 
up to the hips; and it took our greatest 
efforts to move the sleighs along the 
trail, which was all the time becoming 
worse. 

The 16th we spent in camp resting. 
There was a strong southeast wind, thaw- 
ing the ice on lake, which was three or 
four feet thick, with air holes at some 
places. This Lake Lindeman, is about 
six miles long and one and one-half miles 
wide. It is hemmed in by high, rocky 
mountains, bare above, with a little bal- 
sam and spruce below and along the 
edges. 

The night was cold, windy, with a hard 
frost,and the 17th proved fine and bright. 
The surrounding snowy mountains were 
dazzling in the midday sun. The 18th 
also was a bright, sunny day. In the 
evening of that day, when there had been 
sufficient frost to put a crust on the ice, 
we moved our stuff to the end of the 
lake. This took up from about eleven 
at night to six in the morning and was 
aheavy drag. Our loads were large, and 
the sleighs, being of rough make, ran 
very hard. At the end of our journey 
across, our clothes were quite saturated 
with perspiration. It began to freeze 
stiff on us. It was necessary to chop 
wood, make a fire, undress, and get on 
dry clothes. We camped here on the 
edge of the lake. 

A stream runs out of this lake into the 
next, Lake Bennett, and later in the sea- 
son boats can enter and run down toa 
point a few hundred yards down, where 
the cargo should be taken out, and the 
boats dropped down bylinealongtheright 
hand bank. At this time of the year 
the stream was frozen up, so we portaged 
our cargo across for about three fourths 
of a mile, and camped on the edge of a 
small slough close to the head of Lake 
Bennett. The portage here is called 


Payen Portage. 
On the 20th of May we began cutting 
timber for boat building. The best of 
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the timber had been weeded out, and 
forest fires had destroyed much. The 
weather was cloudy and rainy, with 
strong southeasterly wind, and the ice 
and snow were disappearing very slowly. 
The ice on the lake was thick and strong 
generally, but dangerous to travel over 
on account of occasional air holes. A 
short time before this a party were trav- 
eling at a great rate down the lake ona 
sleigh helped by a sail they rigged out, 
when suddenly they went into an air 
hole. They lost most of their cargo and 
saved their lives with difficulty. 

From this date to the end of the month 
we were employed in sawing lumber and 
building boats. The weather was gen- 
erally fine during day, cold and frosty at 
night. An occasional shower fell and 
the wind was generally southerly. No 
game except a few ptarmigan were 
seen, with which and a few divers and 
sawbills we supplemented our diet. On 
June 2nd a party of six Indians, Sticks, 
carrying packs of skins, came up the 
lakes. They were bound for Chilcoot to 
trade. These Indians have to smuggle 
their peltries into Chilcoot, as the Chil- 
coot Indians monopolize the trade at 
their side of the mountain, and do not 
allow the interior Indians to fetch in 
their furs except by paying a heavy duty. 

We were unable to get away from this 
place until the 14th of June, when the 
ice having cleared away, we left the port- 
age in our boats, six in one boat and three 
in the other. We made about seven 
miles down the lake, sometimes getting 
patches of open water, and again having 
to force our way through floating ice. 
We camped in the evening; went on 
again next morning; and by towing, 
poling, and forcing our way through the 
broken ice, with great labor, reached a 
point about three miles from the Nar- 
rows, where we camped. 

On the way we saw a large black bear 
descending acafion. Some of the party 
fired at him, but did not hit him. 

On the 16th we went on through the 
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Narrows, which are tortuous and very 
shallow in places, sandy bottom and 
rapid current. We got aground several 
times, and all hands had to get out in 
order to get our boats afloat. We saw 
a moose and then a bear crossing the 
stream, but not near enough to shoot 
at. | 

The Narrows open out into the second 
part of the lake, or Lake Takko, at the 
head of which and to the right is the 
gorge or cafion I have spoken of, called 
so appropriately Windy Arm from the 
strong breeze here which is here gener- 
ally foul for downward-bounders. We 
had a heavy and long pull to get intothe 
lake, where we found it blowing pretty 
stiffly and quite a sea on, which made 
considerable care necessary in the man- 
agement of our boats. At times we had 
to shorten our sail. 

Close to Windy Arm is a small, rocky 
islet called Bird Island. This rock is 
frequented by gulls, and at times eggs 
are collected in abundance. 

We made a rapid run across Lake 
Takko, and then came to the passage 
leading into Mud Lake, or Marsh. Im- 
mediately before these narrows the lake 
becomes shallow, and large white rocks 
crop up here and there. Some of them 
are just awash, and care is necessary to 
prevent injury to boats. We had a 
strong southeast wind, which swept us 
rapidly through these narrows, where 
there is also a very rapid current. We 
then came toa rancheria on the left 
bank, where there were a few Indians. 
To the right is a large lagoon, where 
there were a good many ducks. You 
are now at the entrance of Lake Marsh, 
or Mud Lake. Its shores are sandy, with 
a growth of poplar and balsam, and a 
background of high, barren, rocky moun- 
tains, with snow patches here and there. 

We had a very strong southeast wind, 
which took us rapidly across about 
twenty or twenty-five miles of lake, and 
towards evening we entered the river at 
the otherend. This isthe Lewis River, 
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down which we went about ten miles, 
and camped for the night. The banks 
of the river here are high and bluffy, 
with occasional sandy beaches and bars, 
and back from the river banks are many 
open spaces. We caught a few lake 
trout here with our spoon bait, and found 
them excellent eating. 

On Friday, the 17th of June, we went 
on down river, which is very tortuous, 
with occaasional high, sandy banks, and 
level patches of table land on the top, 
and groves of poplar. As we descended, 
the banks of the river became higher, 
and at points presented peculiar bare 
promontories of a Gothic arch shape. 
The current was very rapid, perhaps 
about five miles an hour, even more at 
some places. 

We were looking out closely now for 
the entrance to Miles Cafon, but on 
account of the peculiar winding of the 
river we found ourselves, notwithstand- 
ing our care, suddenly and somewhat 
unexpectedly at the entrance to this 
important place for the Yukon traveler. 
One might very easily be drawn into the 
cafion unawares, and consequently have 
to run through and take chances. 

This rocky cafion presents a some- 
what somber appearance at its entrance, 
which is about seventy yards wide, with 
high, rocky portals on the left side. The 
water is broken with rocks, But there is 
a deep channel to the right, through 
which the water rushes with an ugly 
swirl. It is about three quarters of a 
mile long, bounded by perpendicular 
masses of black rock two or three hun- 
dred feet high. There isa kind of basin 
in the center, which narrows again toa 
second gorge. 

You take the right hand bank about 
two hundred yards from the entrance of 
the cafion, and make your preparations, 
which consist in lightening your boat if 
necessary, covering your cargo well, es- 
pecially in the bows, and placing your 
men so as to exercise the best control 
over the boat in order to keep her 
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straight. You now enter the cafion to 
the right, and are swept swiftly onwards 
for about three hundred yards; then 
about the center of the channel there is 
broken water, with three cr four great 
waves with ugly looking crests. To the 
left of this, close to the base of the cliff, 
is a smoother channel. Youthen reach 
the central basin, which is smooth, and 
cives you a rest for a short time before 
entering the second part of the cafion, 
through which you sweep rapidly, and at 
the end pass through some rough, brok- 
en water. Youare then quite through, 
and pull into the bank on the right, 
where there isa kind of eddy and muddy 
beach. 

In passing through this cafion it is 
difficult to avoid the broken water in the 
first part, into which you seem to be 
drawn with great force. The usual 
clumsy boat does not yield rapidly to the 
stroke of the paddle, and the passage is 
so swift that you are in the breakers 
almost immediately. With a light boat 
it is possible, by exercising considerable 
judgment and muscle, to get into the 
smooth channel tothe left. Inourcase, 
although we had a light boat and not 
very heavy cargo, and tried our best, we 
were swept right into the bad water, and 
shipped a good deal. You have just time 
to realize the possibly awkward position 
in which you are placed, when you find 
yourself well washed down two or three 
times, and then safe in the central basin. 
The broken water at the other end is 
not of any consequence. In a ratt, of 
course, you fasten everything on secure- 
ly, and go right through. 

[ would advise everyone to look at the 
place well before going through, and to 
lighten the boat as necessary, having the 
bows well out of water, and covered with 
waterproof or substitute, to fend off the 
water and protect the cargo. Broadside 
oars are awkward to use. I have not 


heard of any serious accident here, but 
a boat might easily get swamped through 
overloading or carelessness, and in that 
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case the occupants would probably be 
drowned. There is a good portage on 
the right, where those not going in the 
boats, and part of the cargo, pass over. 
The time occupied in running this cafion 
is about one minute. 

l‘or some three miles below the cafion 
a good many bars, small rapids, and 
spaces of broken water, are encountered, 
necessitating some care. You then come 
to the White Horse Rapids. It is neces- 
sary to watch for these rapids carefully, 
as just before coming to them there isa 
bend in the river, and one might get 
into the broken water unexpectedly. 
Wher the rapids are reached, you take 
the left bank and unload your boat. 
These rapids are about a half mile long, 
and at the end there is a kind of fall or 
bad water. Just tothe left of and above 
this fall is an eddy. Unloaded boats can 
be easily run down the left side of the 
rapids, close to the bank, and guided 
into the eddy, from which there is a 
small portage of about twenty yards over 
rocks or snow, as the case may be, lead- 
ing into the river again. Parties, after 
unloading their boats above the rapids, 
ought to look at the place before run- 
ning down their boats. If one is doubt- 
ful about this method, they can be easily 
dropped down by line. You portage your 
cargo along the left bank when going up 
the river. The other side offers better 
facilities for towing. 

For the next mile or so the river is 
bad, and bars and rocks are frequently 
met with. We saw many rafts firmly 
stranded on them. The current is very 
rapid. The channel, generally speaking, 
is to the left. About here almost any- 
where you can get a few small colors,— 
three to six to the pan of dirt. The 
river then widens out considerably, and 
the water becomes smooth. 

The evening of the 17th there was a 
smart frost. The 18th was a fine, warm, 
sunny day. We prospected occasionally 
as we floated down stream, always find- 
ing a few colors of fine float gold. On 
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the 19th the river became very tortuous, 
and spread out into sheets like small 
lakes, before we reached Lake Le Barge. 
At the entrance to this lake are numer- 
ous shoals and bars, and a large island to 
the left. 

We entered it about ten o’clock in the 
morning, and proceeded down it about 
ten miles, when we met with ice stretch- 
ing across it. We camped on the right 
hand shore and hauled up our boats, and 
shortly after which the ice closed in on 
us. Some peals of thunder and the cap- 
ture of three lake trout completed the 
history of the day. There was frost at 
night. 

Next day the ice was moving down the 
lake, and the next we reached the end 
of it and entered the river again. Atthe 
point where the lake and river join, we 
caught several large lake trout (each 
weighing perhaps fourteen pounds or 
more), with a spoon bait, at which they 
bit freely. This was the only point on 
the river where fish bit well, and I should 
advise travelers to camp here and catch 
a few fish, and perhaps salt down some. 
They will not have such a good chance 
anywhere else; these fish are delicious 
eating. 

At our camp there was rain, and the 
mosquitoes were troublesome ; and we 
went on next day in cloudy and cold 
weather. We now passed sandy bars in 
the river, and occasional high banks. 
About four in the afternoon we reached 
the Hoodalinkie (marked Iyon on the 
United States Coast and Geological 
Survey map of 1884). We found several 
mining parties camped there. There 
was heavy rain all that night, and the 
morning was cloudy, cold and rainy. 

The men debated about proceeding up 
this river to prospect. The water was 
very high, and the stream rapid. This 
river, the Hoodalinkie, seems to be quite 
as large as the main stream. We decid- 
ed at length to proceed down stream, 
and prospected at intervals, always find- 
ing colors, but nothing to warrant be- 
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ginning to work. We found several par- 
ties mining, mostly on the right bank, 
not doing very much, and thinking of 
leaving. Mosquitoes were very trouble- 
some, and a fox and a few ducks the only 
game seen. 

Next day, the 24th, we saw several old 
claims and spoke afew men. Some of 
them were doing a little work, but most 
had had to cease on account of the high 
water. A good deal of work had been 
done on what are called the Cassiar 
Bars, about four miles above the Big 
Salmon River. These bars were now 
almost flooded, and a couple of men who 
remained were about toleave. The bars 
are almost worked out. Mosquitoes were 
today again very troublesome. 

The river banks that we passed on 
the 25th present an odd, bench-like ap- 
pearance in places, like railroad works 
or cuttings. There are high hillsat the 
back, covered with coarse bunch grass, 
and occasional groves of poplar. We 
passed several smallislands. The stream 
is here very rapid, perhaps averaging 
four miles an hour. 

We had fine, bright weather on the 
26th. About midway we made the Five 
Fingers or Rink Rapids, which are 
marked by a few irregular rocky cliffs 
or pillars in mid-stream, through which 
are several channels. Wetook the right 
hand one, which I think is about the 
best. There is a good deal of swift, 
broken water in it, and a few waves, but 
nothing of importance. Ordinary care 
only is necessary, and boats need not be 
unloaded. 

About three miles below these rapids 
are some awkward rocky bars, the pas- 
sage through which must be watched, 
keeping to the right. The river about 
here and for some distance down is stud- 
ded with islands covered with a dense 
growth of willow brush, and is about two 
hundred or two hundred and fifty yards 
wide. An occasional wild goose was 
seen here. 

On the 27th the river was winding 
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and studded with islands, whose shores 
presented long, odd-looking benches. 
An occasional Indian's grave was seen. 
There is a good deal of high, grass-cov- 
ered land, and many deep ravines. One 
very remarkable cliff rises on the right 
bank. There are occasional patches of 
low land, with poplar and willow growth. 
We shot two geese today. We also fell 
in with an Indian ranch, the first since 
Mud Lake, and got some dried moose 
meat, which tasted good to us. We 
passed the Little Salmon, but did not 
notice it. Next day we saw a cow moose 
and calf crossing the river, and fired a 
few shots at the cow, but the rapid move- 
ment of the boat, and mistaken range on 
account of the clearness of the atmos- 
phere, caused a miss each time. The 
weather was still very fine. About four 
in the afternoon we reached the site of 
McQuesten’s store, near the mouth of 
Stewart River. 

We expected here to find some notice 
or information regarding the where- 
abouts of Forty-Mile Creek, but could 
get nothing from the few Indians there. 
The post seemed almost abandoned. 
There was one notice which stated that 
“Still left here for St. Michaels, May 
4th, ’87,” and another as follows: “ All 
gone to Hell.” There was not much 
to be got out of this. We looked care- 
fully for bullet marks, remembering the 
report made to us by the man Leslie we 
met up the river, but found no sign of 
any firing. 

After a deal of trouble, we managed 
to get out of the Indians that “ plenty 
white men farther down stream, and all 
find a little gold.” A squaw drew a 
kind of rough map on a piece of wood 
for our direction, and it proved to be cor- 
rect and of use to us. We then went on 
our way down stream. 

The weather was exquisite, and the 
scenery of this part of the river, which 
is about a mile wide, the finest we had 
yet seen. The surrounding hills were 


bright green, and the water was dotted 
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with numerous islands. The current 
was, as usual, rapid, four or five miles an 
hour. We camped at night on a small 
island, and the next day continued our 
voyage down the stream, which present- 
ed the same general appearances as be- 
fore,—sand bars, numerous islands, high 
timbered land on either side. 

We fell in with a big outfit of Indians 
traveling down stream on rafts and ca- 
noes. Their rafts were pretty well load- 
ed with skins and dried moose meat, 
sleighs, dogs, and various impedimenta. 
They had a kind of platform built on 
them, and thole pins for using oars, at 
which the women toiled. Meanwhile, 
the bucks flitted round in light, birch- 
bark, one-man canoes. These little ves- 
sels are extremely light, weighing per- 
haps not more than ten or twelve pounds, 
and beautifully made of birch bark, the 
bow part covered in. They usea small, 
light, single-bladed paddle. These peo- 
ple are small, with well shaped hands 
and feet. The whole outfit, rapidly 
drifting down the stream, with the ca- 
noes flitting about in a wonderfully 
swift way, presented a very picturesque 
appearance. Wetraded a little tobacco 
with them for moose meat. 

Shortly after we struck a large ranch- 
eria on the right bank of the river. On 
account of the story we had heard re- 
garding the hostility of the Indians, we 
approached with care, but we found them 
very friendly. They all insisted on shak- 
ing hands, and saying “ How de do-do- 
do,” with great earnestness. We did a 
little more trading here for moose meat. 
The Indians were preparing for the sal- 
mon run. : 

We continued then down stream, and 
towards evening arrived at Fort Reli- 
ance. This old trading post is aban- 
doned, and in a state of dilapidation. 
The weather became cloudy during the 
evening, and some rain fell. Next day, 
the 30th, we went on down stream, pass- 
ing the usual islands and sand-bars. We 
saw the woods on fire at several points. 
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We kept asharp lookout for the creek 
for if we had passed it we should have 
had great trouble in making any head- 
way up stream again. Inthe afternoon 
we made what turned out to be the creek 
we were looking for,— Forty-Mile, or 
Franklin. It is on the left bank of the 
main river, with very high land around. 
Close to the mouth of the creek is a 
bluffy point, which seems to be an old 
camping ground. We here found a 
cache and a notice board, with some di- 
rections regarding points up the stream, 
and a few letters stuck to a tree directed 
to parties outside. The creek water is 
of a light reddish tinge, probably from 
swamps further up. 

There is an island near the left bank 
at the mouth, with sandy and gravelly 
beach, where we camped, to escape the 
mosquitoes, which were very bad near 
the brush. Two other parties reached 
the creek at the same time. After sup- 
per two moose calves came down to a 
little cove about three hundred yards 
from us. There was a rush for rifles, 
and fire was opened. After some ridic- 
ulous feats of shooting had been exhib- 
ited by some of our supposed-to-be-good 
hunters, the range was got, coolness es- 
tablished, and the calves were at last 
bagged, much to our delight, after a 
large expenditure of ammunition. 

On prospecting round here a few col- 
ors could be got almost anywhere. Pros- 
pects get better on going farther up. 

On July I we continued our journey 
up creek, towing the boats, wading our- 
selves at times, poling, and sometimes 
having some difficulty at the rifles. We 
camped on the left bank, about six and 
a half miles up, and two miles from the 
canon. 

On the 2d three of our party went 
ahead to find out what was going on up 
the creek, taking the small boat. An- 
other party went along about the same 
time, and at the cafion they helped each 
other totow. During the towing one of 
the boats was upset, the cargo lost, and 
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one man, named Lamont, was drowned. 
Another boat was also capsized, losing 
our remaining bacon. Last month two 
men were drowned at this cafion, by the 
capsizing of their boats. One of these 
came into the country with Lamont. 
They separated, one going to Sixty- 
Mile Creek, and crossing over into For- 
ty. They were both drowned at the same 
place, within a few days of each other, 
This cafion does not look dangerous, and 
men neglect to take precautions. Cargo 
ought to be here portaged over bad 
places, and great care taken. 

On Saturday, the 9th of July, one of 
our scouts returned, and reported fair 
diggings up the creek, so the party de- 
cided to go up at once. I elected to re- 
main at the mouth of the creek, as I in- 
tended going down the river to the 
mouth, and returning to Victoria, if 
possible 

Now a few words about the mining ex- 
periences met with during the trip, — 
although I fear that not being an expert 
I cannot do justice to the subject, and 
what I say will be expressed in a dis- 
jointed manner. Yet the information is 
such as many people may be glad to get, 
particularly should they think of visit- 
ing the country. 

We began to get colors almost any- 
where below the White Horse rapids, 
but not enough to encourage men to 
work. The water at this time of year, 
the end of June, was high, and still ris- 
ing, so that the prospecting done was 
unsatisfactory. Morever the party were 
in ahurry to get on, and the stream was 
so rapid that we occasionally passed 
spots that looked promising before de- 
ciding to stop and examine. The gold 
found was very fine and superficial. 

Below Lake Le Barge we experienced 
about the same result, — colors every- 
where, two to six to the pan. Whenwe 
got to the Hoodalinkie, we found the 
river very high, and the time being short 
we again went on. 

The bars above the Salmon River 
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were nearly covered with water, and 
men about leaving them. Some of these 
men said they had been doing fairly well 
during low water, but were now moving 
down to Forty-Mile. The Cassiar bars, 
about four miles above the Salmon, had 
yielded fairly the year before, but were 
about worked out. I heard later that 
fair prospects had been got immediately 
below Five Fingers, or Rink Rapids, 
and I would advise miners not to pass 
that point without giving it some atten- 
tion. 

After this part of the river, taere are 
few signs of gold until the Stewart is 
struck. That year there were very few 
men in the Stewart, perhaps not a half 
dozen. Two years before some $30,000 
were taken out of that river ; in fact the 
cream was skimmed off, the gold being 
superficial. That season on Stewart as 
much as $3.50 to the pan was found. 

At Forty-Mile Creek there were three 
parties working between the mouth and 
the cafion ; one of these, about two miles 
up on left bank, was taking out about 
$10 or $12 a day. A man three miles 
above that was doing $6 to $8 a day ; 
and two men above them and two miles 
below the cafion were doing about the 
same. The gold was very fine, and was 
found in the light, sandy soil about a 
foot from the surface, and in patches. 
There was nothing deeper done. I in- 
terviewed a man named Raymur, who 
had just come down the creek from a 
point about forty miles up, where he had 
been working. He had just sold his 
claim for about $300, I believe. He 
showed us some of his gold. It was 
much coarser than any I had seen yet; 
one piece was about the size of a bean, 
and was considerably discolored and 
dirty. He said that most of the claims 
up stream were “ spotty.” 

No deep mining had been done up the 
creek : getting down to bed rock in the 
frozen ground was a very hard and slow 
srocess, and where the season was so 
short, men preferred to stick to a small 


certainty, rather than to break through, 
with much labor, an uncertain depth of 
frozen ground to get to bed rock. The 
mining season is practically over by the 
15th of September, when the weather 
becomes too cold for work. 

A few men were hired up the creek 
(at wages $8 a day and find themselves) 
by a company, Messrs. Franklin & Lam- 
bert, who had built a wingdam and were 
sluicing. 

This creek runs up a long way, and 
divides into three forks. The gulch from 
which great things were expected is 
about one hundred and thirty miles from 
the mouth. To us it is evident that 
there is a large extent of country up here 
to be prospected. 

Some coarse gold was also found on 
Sixty-Mile Creek, from the headwaters 
of which several men crossed over to 
those of Forty-Mile. The headwaters 
of the Tananah, which opens into the 
Yukon at Nucluckahyet, can be reached 
also by a short portage from the upper 
waters of Forty-Mile. Diggings may 
be struck on this river. 

As I mentioned before, the diggings 
up creek are spotted. I referred before 
to a claim that was sold; no doubt the 
vender was under the impression that 
there was not much more init. How- 
ever, his successor took out twenty-six 
and one half ounces of gold in two hours, 
according to his own statement. I saw 
a portion of the gold. It was coarse, the 
largest nugget being about $7.50. By 
the way, I hear of much discolored gold 
being met with, and. no doubt a certain 
quantity has been thrown away or lost. 
A magnet would be of use in these cases 
in determining the presence of ferrugin- 
ous material. 1 was also told of a man 
named Hughes who took out $250 in a 
day. This was probably on Lewis River. 
One Steele had also done fairly well: 
he had in his possession two nuggets, 
one weighing $15.30; the other, which 
was mixed with quartz, seemed to con- 
tain about $30 of gold. There has been 
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as much as $38.75 taken out of a pan of 
dirt (from a crevice) up the creek. Mr. 
Le Doux, who had just come down the 
creek, reported another man as taking 
out $50 aday, rocking. To speak again 
of Stewart River,— during 1885 $15,000 
was supposed to have been taken off one 
bar. 

A word here about these spotted 
claims. Poplin’s claim had been pros- 
pected several times before being taken 
up, and passed over. 

About this time, July 19, many men 
were abandoning claims on the creek 
that paid some $10 to $15 a day, and 
going up to a gulch near the middle 
fork, one hundred and thirty miles up, 
where some very coarse gold had been 
found, and where the great bonanza was 
supposed to be. Later on, with consid- 
erable toil, bed rock was struck in the 
gulch, about twelve feet down, and the 
prospect only realized about thirty cents 
tothe pan. I understand that about this 
time the men agreed to abandon work 
in the gulch until next year, and to re- 
turn to their claims down the creek, in 
order to get out what they could before 
the season closed. A grub stake means 
a good deal, as I shall presently show, 
taking into consideration the length of 
the winter and the necessarily high 
price of provisions. 

On the Franklin Bar, thirty-six miles 
up, they were sluicing, and probably 
making about $30 a day. I heard of 
another man who made for a short time 
$40 a day, rocking. There are large 
gravel beds up this creek, they say, thirty 
feet deep, where there is gold which 
could be hydraulicked “if-they were not 
frozen.” 

Now the gist of all this is, that overa 
large area of country there is gold scat- 
tered in small quantities; the most 
easily reached parts have been worked, 
and the cream skimmed off. The gold 
increases in coarseness as you go up 
Forty-Mile Creek. I should say there 
were some two hundred and fifty men, 
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or perhaps more, on the creek in 1887, 
and the takings were from $5 a day to 
$424 (the 26% ounce supposed to have 
been taken out by Poplin). Wages were 
$8 per diem. The miners were very hope- 
ful that something good and lasting 
would ultimately be struck, but they had 
to contend with shortness of season and 
a frozen-up country. 

The general method of mining was by 
the rocker, gold being caught on blank- 
eting. Ihave not heard of copper plat- 
ing being used much, perhaps in a half 
dozen claims. 

It is possible that some men have made 
a few thousand dollars in this country, 
but most likely, as it usually is, the great 
majority find themselves as they were. 

I saw some good specimens of gold 
quartz and galena found about this re- 
gion. There has also been some soft 
ccal found ona creek nearly opposite, 
and a little farther down than Forty- 
Mile. This may be of use, should any- 
thing permanent be struck about here, 
either in the placer or ledge way. The 
price paid for this gold in the country is 
$16 per ounce. 

Now as to the question of supplies. 
Men coming into the country by way of 
Chilcoot generally get their supplies at 
Juneau, calculated to last for a variable 
time, according to their means or ideas, 
—four to six months, as the case may 
be. They depend for the rest on pro- 
visions fetched up the river from St. 
Michaels by Messrs. Harper, McQues- 
ten and Mayo, a firm of traders who have 
been in this part of the country for some 


years. Upto the last two or three years 


before my trip there was no difficulty in 
supplying the few miners who came into 
the country, but in the winter of 1886 
there was considerable scarcity of food, 
and a small steamer, the New Rocket, 
went down the river somewhat earlier 
in 1887 in order to get supplies and re- 
turn immediately. A few people coming 
in from Chilcoot with supplies helped to 
tide over matters. The New Rocket was 
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expected on the 15th of July, but did 
not arrive until the 27th, by which time 
many men were quite out of provisions. 

Three days before, on the 24th, a 
miners’ meeting was held, and after de- 
liberation it was resolved to open a 
cache of provisions left near the mouth 
of the creek by some parties at present 
up country. This was accordingly done, 
and a quantity of flour, bacon, coffee 
sugar, and other things, were removed 
by those in urgent need, and receipts 
made out and deposited. 

Provisions come up the river by three 
river boats,— the Yukon, New Racket, 
and Explorer. Their carrying capacity 
is almost nothing. The provisions are 
loaded in barges and towed. The quan- 
tity is about as follows: Yukon, 48 tons ; 
New Rocket, 8 to 10 tons; Explorer, 
12 tons. Now, supposing that each boat 
made two trips, which is the utmost that 
can be done, that would mean about 136 
tons of cargo,—say enough provisions 
for one hundred and fifty men for a 
year. Of course, this may be supple- 
mented by fish and game, but these are 
not to be depended on in this country. 
When I left, at the close of the season 
of 1887, no more supplies from below 
could be looked for till the end of July, 
1888 ; and as there were then between 
two hundred and fifty and three hundred 
men in the country,a good many must 
have had to get out some way, or to 
make their way down the river, to say 
Nuklukahyet, where some provisions are 
always kept by the traders there, Messrs. 
Walker and Frederickson. It was hoped 
that if there were good reports that fall, 
the Alaska Fur Company might put a 
two hundred-ton boat on the river in 
1888; in that case there would be no 
further anxiety on the subject of pro- 
visions. Men wintering in the country 
ought to keep clearly before their minds 
that they ought to have a year’s supply 
of provisions always in advance. When 
the July or August boat unloads, there 
will be no more until the following year. 
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I would advise no one to go mining in 
the country unless he were prepared to 
stay two years at the least. The seasons 
are so short that little may be done ex- 
cept to prospect the first year. Then 
the long journey out and in again is very 
trying. A man had better winter and 
be on the spot, ready for work in the 
spring. It wouid also be better for a 
man to have say $300 in hand also, in 
case he does not make his grub stake, 
to see him over the winter,—although 
the traders up the river are extremely 
kind and obliging in these matters. In 
concluding what I have to say about 
mining, I may add that the gold seems 
to have been pretty well followed up, 
and whether rich placer diggings exist 
will soon be made apparent. There must 
be somewhere in this region very rich 
deposits in the quartz to give rise, by 
its slow disintegration, to such extensive 
and wide-spread deposits of auriferous 
matter, 

Now, as regards the climate of the 
country traversed, a few words only are 
necessary. Thatonthecoastof Alaska 
and Juneau in particular,is a very humid 
one, very heavy rainfall; as you go in- 
land through the Lynn Canal, the cli- 
mate becomes drier, and at Chilcoot the 
summer is pleasant enough. As you 
proceed up the creek towards the sum- 
mit, say in the month of May, a few 
hours’ walking takes you from warm, 
sunny weather to what seems midwinter. 
On the summit, and for hundreds of 
miles beyond, nothing but enormous 
masses of ice and snow were to be seen. 
The middays about this time (May) are 
warm and sunny, nights cold and frosty. 
About the end of May and beginning of 
June a little rain frequently occurs. 
July and August on the Yukon are gen- 
erally fine, sunshiny months, with a few 
showers, and an occasional thunder 
storm. Night frosts commonly occur, 
September, I was told, is fine and frosty; 
in October the weather becomes cold ; 
in November it goes down to an occa- 
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sional — 30° ; and during the remainder 
of the winter extreme cold reigns,— 60° 
to— 80°. I have been assured, at all 
events that — 80° has been registered. I 
should say, however, that — 70° would 
be nearer the mark, cold enough to suit 
any one that wants a bracing climate. 

I do not see how any mining work 
can be done before the end of May. 
Perhaps, with difficulty, three and a half 
or four months’ work can be got in dur- 
ing the year. I am disposed to think 
that the ice is not out of the lakes be- 
fore the 16th of June. This year it was 
the 20th; but one’s visit to a new coun- 
try, by some curious coincidence, is in- 
variably made when the seasons are at 
their worst. Towards the end of August 
even at times the weather becomes tem- 
pestuous, and rain and some sleet falls ; 
and even at that early time of the year 
the passage of the summit is sometimes 
not unattended with difficulty. The 
Chilcoot or Dayai River is also swollen 
and rapid. I understood that some per- 
sons, having in view the trouble people 
experience in getting into the country 
by Chilcoot and the mountain pass, were 
looking for a route entering some few 
miles below Juneau, through the Tar- 
kon inlet, and striking the second por- 
tion of Lake Bennett, or Lake Takko, at 
Windy Arm,—or, as it is marked on the 
map, Falls of Notalinga River. There 
was also some talk of placing a couple 
of small steamers on the lakes, in the 
event of the success of the mines justi- 
fying the venture. There are, however, 
many serious obstacles to steamboating 
on the upper Yukon. No doubt, should 
mining prove a success; either a new 
route will be found, or the present one 
across the pass may be improved in some 
way. A few men ascended the Hooda- 
linkie (lyon) river in 1887, and I under- 
stand struck fair prospects. There isa 
short cut to the upper waters of the 
Hoodalinkie by a portage of about thirty 
miles, striking in near the head of Mud 
or Marsh Lake. 
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A few words as to game and fish: — 
The miner or traveler must not depend 
on either; he may perhaps supplement 
his ordinary diet by them, but nothing 
more. Along the lakes we saw only 
a few grouse, a couple of bears, and 
at the narrows at the end of Lake Ben- 
nett, a moose. Three moose were seen 
going down stream, and a few bears,— 
the latter seem to be pretty plentiful. 
The country is very thickly wooded, and 
it is difficult to travel without making a 
good deal of noise, and the moose is a 
shy animal. During the month of July 
the cow moose is traveling round with 
a calf, and consequently does not move 
very rapidly, especially in crossing the 
water, which they frequently do; later 
on, when the bulls are running, you may 
by chance fall across one; still later 
hunting is difficult on account of the. 
cold. 

In some places, up Forty-Mile Creek, 
for instance, I have been told by good 
authority that caribou are plentiful in 
the winter; it is necessary, however, to 
ascend the mountains to the limit of 
timber line, and then hunt on the bald © 
hills. The caribou travel in large bands. 
Deer also are reported plentiful up the 
Porcupine River, where they are fre- 
quently killed by spearing while crossing 
the river. Geese are fairly abundant on 
some portions of the river, for instance, 
below the Rink Rapids, and again near 
the mouth of the river; ducks not so 
numerous as I expected to find them,— 
they are, however, pretty thick in the 
lagoon close to the Indian village at the 
entrance to Mud Lake. 

Whitefish and lake trout are the prin- 
cipal fish on the Upper Yukon. They 
are of the finest kind and good flavor. 
The whitefish is caught only by the net, 
and a spoon is the best for the trout. 
They are not, however, so plentiful as I 
expected, except at one point, the exit 
of Lake Le Barge, and a short distance 
down the Lewis from the lake. There 
they bit freely, and were certainly the 
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finest fish I ever saw or tasted. Those 
I caught averaged from fourteen to 
twenty pounds in weight. From Stew- 
art River, down, king salmon are very 
fine, and become more plentiful and in 
better condition as you descend. I 
would therefore impress on the traveler 
the advisability of taking along a spoon 
or artificial bait, anda gillnet. I believe 
a few fish have been taken up the small 
creeks with a fly. 

Now with regard to arms:— To begin 
at the bottom of the list, I should say 
don’t trouble about taking a pistol, — it 
is so much weight, and you will have no 
useforit. Neither is a shotgun of much 
use; should one, however, be taken, it 
ought to bea heavy 1o-bore, well choked. 
A good rifle is, however, indispensable, 
and it ought to be a good, serviceable 
gun, of caliber not less than 45, and 
chambered for a long cartridge of not 
less than seventy grains of powder. 
Your game is bear, moose, and deer, and 
as you may not have a chance every day 
you want a’ powerful weapon. The 
Winchester is good, and the Springfield 
(needle gun)as used in the United States 
service is a good weapon, strong shoot- 
ing and not liable to be injured by rough 
usage. An important matter about rifles 
is to have them carefully sighted and 
tried, so that you can depend on the 
performance, and then have a guard over 
the foresight, to protect during rough 
travel and boating. 

It is as well to know that there are 
such things as mosquitoes in the Yukon 
country. They begin to get troublesome 
below the lakes, and increase in num. 
bers and ferocity as you descend. On 
the lower Yukon they are a perfect ter- 
ror, so take along plenty of mosquito 
netting. A carefully closed tent will, of 
course, also be an efficient protection. 

The Indians met with in this country 
are, as a rule, friendly and harmless, with 
the exception of the Tananah tribe, who 
are on account of their isolated position 
not often brought into contact with 
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white men. They are therefore pretty 
savage, and I believeat times dangerous. 
The Chilcoots are good packers. After 
crossing the divide you meet very few 
Indians, or perhaps none, until Mud 
Lake is reached, where there is a small 
rancheria of Sticks. They are then 
scarce until you get near Stewart River, 
and as you descend the Yukon they be- 
come more numerous. 

Now as regards the amount of provis- 
ions to be taken into the country. This 
important matter rests entirely with the 
ideas of the party, and of course must 
be regulated according to their means. 
It cost $10 a hundred in 1887 to get 
stuff packed from Chilcoot to the sum- 
mit, and say $13 to $15 to the lake. 
After that it is a matter of personal 
time and labor to complete the transpor- 
tation. Some hardy men have done 
their own packing. The usual provis- 
ions taken by travelers are flour, bacon, 
beans, rice, a little fruit, and some con- 
diments. Should they depend on the 
supply coming in by the mouth, and 
reaching Forty-Mile about the end of 
July or beginning of August, and en- 
ter the country in the early spring, 
the quantity can be easily calculated. I 
would, however, advise men not to cut 
down too fine such articles as tea, coffee, 
sugar, tobacco, and either baking pow- 
der or a supply of soda and acid for the 
same purpose. These articles are never 
a drug in the market. A few tins of 
fruit or jam are also useful as antiscor- 
butics. 

The Juneau prices are about as fol- 
lows : sugar, IO cents a pound; bacon, 
21 cents; beans, 4 cents; flour, ’$3 for 
100 pounds ; rice, 9 cents ; baking pow- 
der, 60 cents one-half pound; coffee, 
5 pounds for $1.25; black tea, 75 cents ; 
tobacco, 70 cents a pound. The prices 
at Forty-Mile Creek are about as fol- 
lows : flour, $18 for 100 pounds ; bacon, 
40 cents ; beans, about 35 cents ; rice, 30 
cents ; tea, $1.50; sugar, 30 cents ; milk, 
75 cents atin; butter, 75 cents a pound ; 
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baking powder, 75 cents a quarter-pound 
tin. 

This was on arrival of Messrs. Mayo 
and McQuesten’s boat, New Racket, 
on the 27th of July. Before that, on 
account of the scarcity of food, large 
prices were offered, such as $30 or more 
sometimes for 100 pounds of flour. Any 
money was offered for tobacco, which 
had quiterunout. Last winter many men 
were tightly pressed for food. I have 
heard of moss being dried, pulverized, 
and mixed with flour to make it spin out. 

As regards sleighs, they are of course 
necessary up to the end of May, and 
must be taken along. They can be pur- 
chased at Juneau, or can be made by the 
parties themselves. I have heard the 
Juneau sleighs well spoken of, although 
they are high-priced. 

Now as to the effect of the climate 
and travel on health. The country, gen- 
erally speaking, is ahealthy one. Snow- 
blindness is a complaint frequently met 
with among parties traveling in early 
spring, and occurs commonly among 
men coming into the country over the 
summit. It is characterized by an in. 
flamed condition of the conjunctiva, or 
external lining membrane of the eye- 
ball, some pain, and intolerance of light. 
A bad attack renders the person quite 
incapable of using his eyes for some 
days. It is caused by the bright glare 
of the sun reflected from the snow. The 
deeper structures of the eye are occa- 
sionally affected, the retina more partic- 
ularly. Precaution is better than cure. 
Eyes should be shaded when the per- 
son feels the glare inconvenient. For 


[The following notes have been kindly furnished us 
by Mr. Ivan Petroff, U. S. Census Agent for Alaska, to 
bring the information contained in this article down to 
date. —ED. | 

Page 614.—The Chilcoot Indians never winter at the 
Mission, which was built in a romantic spot in the hope 
of getting the Indians to move, but the latter preferred 
salmon to scenery. 

Page 616.—This man Leslie has since been driven out 
of the country, being suspected of having committed 
four or five murders himself, 


that purpose, one can use tinted glasses, 
pieces of leather or gum boot, with a 
small central opening, so as to limit the 
entrance of light ; or, perhaps, as good 
as anything is a piece of green mosquito 
netting, rolled round the hat, and used 
asascreen. The best treatment seems 
to be rest for a few days in a darkened 
tent, hot fomentations, tea-leaf poultices, 
and later on a mild eye wash, made by 
dissolving five grains of zinc sulphate in 
a cup of water. 

Scurvy in the form of black-leg is oc- 
casionally met with, especially after 
wintering. The causes are confinement 
to the ‘house, and diet not sufficiently 
varied,— deficient in vegetable matter, 
and perhaps consisting too much of 
bread and bacon,— and so a general low- 
ering of health. People so affected gen- 
erally recover rapidly in the spring, when 
they begin to move round a bit, and per- 
haps get some lamb’s quarter and wild 
onion, both of which may be found. A 
favorite remedy is an infusion of cotton- 
wood bark and spruce tops. Fresh meat, 
fruit, and lime juice, and canned vege- 
tables would of course be proper. 

This closes what I have to say regard- 
ing the trip to the placer mines on 
Forty-Mile Creek. I have endeavored 
to place before the reader, as accurately 
as possible, the state of matters existing 
at the time there ; and have described 
the journey, so as to give information 
fully, and on as many points as possible, 
to those interested in the country, or to 
any who may contemplate paying it a 
visit. I left the Yukon by the mouth of 
the river. 

Wm. A. Redmond. 


Page 625.—A powerful boat carrying 250 tons now 
makes two or three trips during the season between St. 
Michael and the mining region on the Upper Yukon. 

Page 626.—Considerable work is now done during the 
winter by miners remaining in the country. They haul 
logs upon the gravel bars, and by setting fire to them 
they thaw the ground sufficiently to throw a quantity of 
gravel upon the banks for washing in the spring. 

The rush of miners to the Yukon diggings has almost 
ceased. Less than fifteen men are on the road now,— 
against hundreds a few years ago. 


‘ 
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LA PENSION MANQUER. 


BALZAC writes a hideous description 
of one of the most celebrated boarding 
houses of literature, the Maison Van- 
quer, in which Pére Goriot oozed away. 

Scarcely less Balzacian was the stu- 
dents’ boarding house in an obscure 
corner of Paris, where I found myself 
after a somber experience of which I do 
not need to speak. 

However much our Pension Manquer 
resembled the Pension Vanquer of Pére 
Goriot in fact, its social atmosphere was 
very different, being as airy and gay as 
atmospheres usually are where youth is 
gathered together. Balzac left one im- 
portant fact out of his views of Paris 
pensions of this mean class ; the fact that 
youth, mere youth, gilds and glorifies 
even cheap boarding houses, which he 
says are only the abodes of poverty and 
ennui, of dying old age, and youth forced 
to heavy labor. But the literary artist 
who would see nothing even in a Van- 
quer dinner table but “ animals feeding 
at their racks,’’ would have seen nothing 
better in a last supper of fishermen and 
peasants in a low Judean chamber. 

Pension Manquer was all that Balzac 
describes :— the dying age, the middle- 
aged ennui, the youth forced to unre- 
lenting labor. Like Balzac people, alsv, 
we fancied we proved ourselves superior 
to our position by scoffing at the dinners 
to which our poverty compelled-us! 

The approach to ovr pension was by 
a narrow, roughly paved cul-de-sac. Of 
the house itself no better purely mate- 
rialistic description can be given than 
Balzac’s. But then, fortunately, none 
of us had the Balzacian /fazr for rotten- 
ness ; hence the Pension Manquer stood 
to us in a vastly pleasanter atmosphere 
than that with which the Pension Van- 
quer has gone into the world of “ types.” 

Madame Manquer, our landlady, was 


of simpler but certainly of no honester 
character than Veuve Vanquer, and 
really somewhat resembled her. in per- 
son, even to the coarse embonpoint and 
wrinkles, the set smile of the stage 
dancer mingled with the frown of the 
money-lender,— even to the petticoat 
made of an old gown, from which the 
wadding escaped and drizzled by numer- 
ous holes,—even to the dragging and 
grimacing slippers. 

Like her illustrious prototype, Mme. 
Manquer was not without dreams of 
changing her widowed condition; and 
like Mme. Vanquer was sensitive to the 
flattery implied in the occasicnal span- 
ning of her figure by the only arm in 
the establishment long enough to do it, 
the arm of aci-devant “ professor,” now 
a decayed hanger on of the Sorbonne 
and College de France. Somehow, I 
cannot tell why, this M. Niais reminded 
me of Vautrin, although his rusty whis- 
kers were not dyed, and his hair was not 
a wig, nor did he even prove “a da man- 
niere dont il lancatt un jet de salive” 
that he had a sangfroid that would not 
shrink from any act to relieve him from 
an equivocal position. 

He was on the contrary rather simple, 
the butt of rough jokes. It must have 
been his broad shoulders, deep wrinkles, 
and his handiness about the house, that 
reminded me of Vautrin, for certainly 
Vautrin never gave himself so utterly 
and irretrievably away as this clumsy 
stupid — all his life long an habitue of 
the brilliant Latin quarter — did every 
time he opened his mouth. 

“ Va belle! Mon ange! Come and 
get me! Iam tipsy, and those rascals 
have left me! Come and get me, mon 
ange !’’ he screamed every few nights 
from the bottom of the stairs. 

“Mon ange” then emerges like a 
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tornado from her chamber,and we hear 
her scolding him briskly, that a man of 
his age should try to “ dance on the same 
machine ” with boys, instead of ranging 
himself by marrying some good creature 
as he ought to do. 

The “dying old age” of Balzac was 
represented to us by a blind old ruin, 
once diplomatic representative to Bra- 
zil. The students treated him with bru- 
tal but not malicious cruelty, pushing 
violently by him as he tottered upon the 
stairs, mocking at his senile plaintive- 
ness, and grumbling openly at his pres- 
ence at their meals. He pays double 
the board of the rest of us, and every 
week his bills are swollen by Madame 
Manquer’s “ extras,’ — francs for glass- 
es blindly overturned, half francs for 
wine stains, real or imaginary, upon her 
not over-clean cloths. She always serves 
him as she would a petted child, with a 
tender “la-/a’’ every time she deposits 
anything upon his plate. One might 
thus serve a pet dog. Yet every morsel 
Madame “ la-/a’s”’ upon the poor man’s 
plate are the ones all seeing eyes have 
refused. Sometimes the old man pricks 


up his dull ears at the bad Spanish in 


which I address him, and reminds me of 
Mr. F.’s aunt by saying :— 

“You’re a fool, Monsieur. 
fools.” 

Every day for a long time this poor 
ruin sits upon a bench in the sunshine 
' beside a little figure netting nets at five 
sous the net and five nets a day. List- 
ening to their quiet twitter in this still 
nook of the Latin quarter, I found all 
not brutal Balzacian realism, even in a 
blind, half imbecileruin. For although 
the ruin’s relations with the present are 
groping and animal, deep down away 
from vivid today his memory isa well of 
pleasant waters, whence he drew refresh- 
ing for himself and his sad companion, 

The students declared that the little 
woman “exploited” the old man, and 
would wed or bleed him, but I knew that 
two ruins comforted each other. 


I hate 
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Dreamily he talkedof La Plata scenery 
and the boundless blue sweep of its wa- 
ters at Montevideo, till his speech grew 
to be almost poetry ; while his broken 
stories and descriptions of equatorial 
forests and Amazonian scenery were 
like pages of Lecomte de Lisle. Even 
while his words were the least labored 
and sought, and the description there- 
fore the most definite, a conscious mist 
of melancholy brooded it all; and the 
effect was not that a senile old man told 
stories, but that a ghost wandered amid 
the scenes of his far-off earth life, and 
murmured, echo-like Atolian music 
through the dusk of the old man’s days. 
Such music Balzac in all his life never 
heard. 

The little woman beside him, pretty, 
although so worn and wan, chattered 
cheerily all day long with the old man, 
and lightened the heavy hours of his 
slow dying as no one else could or would. 
She was shabbily dressed, but after the 
manner of a perfect lady ; and when one 
evening I spoke to her in my own lan- 
guage, she answered me in the same, 
with that delicate flexibility of tone that 
is a result only of social and intellectual 
culture. This lady seemed as much a 
mystery to the students as she did to 
me. Theyspoke of her sometimes among 
themselves, some of them with propriety, 
others with a grossness that may be 
found nowhere greater than in a Paris 
pension,thronged as ours was with repre- 
sentatives from various countries,—Rou- 
manians, Hungarians, Germans, Rus- 
sians, Swedes, Levantine Greeks, and 
Italians, as well as from remote ocean 
isles where Pauls and Virginias are sup- 
posed to be of indigenous growth. It was 
agreed that she was a woman who had 
“manquée son role.” She did not appear 
at our table,but we knew that she lived in 
one of the grimy cells of our garret upon 
her franc a day. Now and then we met 
Louis, the dingy bed-maker, or Jean, the 
even dingier cook, going upstairs with 
a plate of remnants from our table, and 
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were told that she bought them of Mme. 
Manguer for three sous the plate. 

[ speculated often upon this mysteri- 
ous history, this pale heroine stranded in 
a foreign land in a miserable garret of a 
wild students’ boarding house. Once in 
passing her open door I could not resist 
the temptation of her absence to peep 
curiously in upon that glimpse of min- 
cled refinement and squalor, of dainty 
woman’s work, a few books too ragged 
to sell,a dilapidated guitar, and a broken 
glass holding flowers under the portrait 
of a handsome Saxon officer in the uni- 
form of the Imperial Guards. Strangely 
enough, however,that onesingle glimpse, 
taking in so many evidences of refine- 
ment as it did, reminded me in some 
occult manner of that other garret from 
whence a fair “Inglanderine”’ thrust 
out her faded head, and bade Max or 
Fritz to run away before her grandpapa 
should come! I cannot even now for 
the life of me explain why that glimpse 
suggested Becky Sharp, unless it was 
that in the middle of the bed was a plate 
of cold cabbage, a rouge-pot, and — not 
a brandy bottle, but a glittering, wicked- 
looking pistol, loaded, I was sure. 

Accidentally, one of my few remain- 
ing francs rolled under the little bed, 
and I might have been wondering to 
this time over that mysterious history, 
had it not explained itself ina very open 
way. The pretty lady suddenly removed 
from her garret cell toa fine room az 
premier. She appeared at our table in 
fresh toilets, and with pink cheeks, sit- 
ting between the diplomatic ruin and a 
blonde Greek, who might have posed for 
the stalwart and broad-shouldered Atn- 
eas. She was full of coquettish ways 
beneath a delicate veil of timidity and 
refinement, and her not unfrequent con- 
tributions to the general conversation, 
which became untarnished from that 
very day, brought many a cloud upon 
the brow of blonde Atneas. No allusion 
was ever made in her presence to the 
fact that she was not still living on a 
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franc a day and earning it ; and no disre- 
spect was ever overtly shown her, which 
fact, however, may have had more rela- 
tion to the breadth of Atneas’s shoulders 
than to manliness of spirit among our 
students. She continued kindness and 
patience itself to her blind neighbor, and 
neither he nor she heard what Madame 
Manquer sniffed to the rest of us. 

‘She ran away from her husband with 
a handsome Roumanian, and lived two 
years with him yonder, in the Rue 
Monge. One fine morning she awoke 
to find that her Roumanian had in his 
turn levanted, leaving her without a sou. 
I took her in and fed her from my own 
table, and now look at her, turning me 
off with grins, and scarcely ever throw- 
ing mea word. I always thought she 
would write to her husband, who is an 
officer of the court, and claim a part of 
her own dot, but she never would. Voz- 
la comme ces femmes se consolents !” 

The Maison Manquer inmates were 
principally literary, not art students, and 
went every day with portfolios under 
arm to the lectures of the Sorbonne, the 
College de France, or the Law, Medi- 
cine and Technological schools. Some 
of them — Roumanians, Servians, Rus- 
sians, Bulgarians,and Greeks of the Turk- 
ish provinces — had been officers dur- 
ing the war, and they often fought their 
battles over again across the dingy table- 
cloths of our dining-room, as did also 
the Germans and French. Almost all 
of them seemed in the typical Balzacian 
impecuniosity of true Latin quarter stu- 
dents; and although a goodly number 
were supported at the schools by their 
respective governments, coats were al- 
most universally threadbare, trowsers 
unanimously frayed, and boots in states 
of eternal broad-grinness. Balzac says 
of this order of boarding-houses : 


Les hommes portaient des redingotes dont la cou- 
leur etait devenue problematique, des chaussures 
comme ils s’en jette au coin des bornes dans la 
quartiers elegants, du linge elime, des vetements qui 
n’avient plus que l’ame. 
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Whether more remained than the 
mere “soul” to the linen of these stu- 
dents I am not prepared to say, as their 
small ostentation in that line was mostly 
of paper. But that something remained 
I am convinced by the fact that once a 
week le Gros Pierre brought something 
in a basket to each door, and I heard 
him well scored in a dozen different 
accents that he had brought the linen 
again himself, instead of sending it by 
the little Suzanne. 

Some of them came and went regular- 
ly from meals to lectures, and vice versa, 
and | heard late murmurs from their 
rooms at night, as books were diligently 
conned. For all students, even of the 
Latin quarter, are not of the Balzacian 
or Henri Murger type, else where would 
be any scientific or learned class in 
France? Of these diligent ones | heard 
one or two say that their fathers had 
studied in these same schools and pen- 
sions before them, and their sons would 
study there after them. Most of the 
Frenchmen were from the provinces, 
while some of the foreigners were clever, 
intellectual men of thirty and more ; po- 
litical exiles forbidden to return to their 
own country, and learning a new profes- 
sion and language to replace the military 
or political one henceforth denied its 
native field. Still others were shabby 
Paris journalists, who invariably got into 
violent discussions about poetry, and 
ended by calling each other “imbecile,” 
and lapsing into silence during the rest 
of the meal. 

One of our boarders had a nose two 
hundred years old. His raiment seemed 
as ancient, not from its fashion but its 
condition, being shiny to the last de- 
gree, and ragged almost a degree more. 
This youth was one of the best recog- 
nized geniuses of Paris, and kept him- 
self ragged of choice, and would not be 
a gentleman though he could. The two- 
centuries-old nose had not been thus 
long on his own poetic visage, but in his 
musical family upon many faces. 
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He was called Saint C——, not because 
he was saintlike, but because he played 
the organat Saint C——, one of the most 
fashionable churches in Paris. He was 
never sober except on Saturdays and 
until Monday, when emissaries from 
Saint C took him in charge. Even 
at his tipsiest he drew civine strains 
from the wheezy old piano. Sometimes 
another. of our musicians took the piano 
and accompanied St. C——— upon the vi- 
oloncello. At the end of every sonata 
Saint C dropped the insvired instru- 
ment anc thrust a fiery glass to his lips. 
Soon the poetic dreaminess disappeared 
from his eyes, a coarse, lurid glare took 
its place, the refined face seemed al- 
most idiotic. But still the exquisite mu- 
sic sobbed and wailed, sank and soared, 
as if imprisoned angels cried for release 
from beneath his torturing bow. Still 
the gross air, rank with cabbage and gar- 
lic, stale mutton and ancient fish, was 
transfigured, became a mysterious, un- 
speakable radiance, within which we 
floated, no longer crudely mortal but 
glorified and eternal. We were hushed, 
rapt, till Saint C—— dropped his soulful 
instrument, and fell howling into a cor- 
ner with imprecations foul enough to 
come from hell. 

Often through the day when our pen- 
sion was comparatively deserted, and I 
brooded like a maladive night bird under 
my dusky eaves, those celestial strains 
swept from Saint C 's chamber, and 
I knew he dreamed over his instrument, 
improvising the weird sadness, which 
seemed wrung from the very soul of 
sorrowing life to float outwards, and be- 
come the atmosphere in which sensitive 
spirits like Saint C——’s live. He im- 
provised thus hours atatime. I knew 
that his pale face was illumined by a 
glow unearthly. My own spirit was 
lifted from its mire as I listened. 

But soon the music grew more fitful 
and weird, broken by harsh groans and 
maniacal shrieking, till after a time it 
screamed itself silent, and I knew that 
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a loathsome creature snored upon the 
floor. 

One day I met Saint C—— with boon 
companions coming from the house. 
They all carried musical instruments, 
and were dancing and singing like fig- 
ures on a bacchanalian frieze. They 
told the “ Yank melancholique”’ that 
they were going out as street musicians 
to earn their week’s drink. 

Nothing more was seen of them fora 
week. With Saturday came his keepers 
for Saint C——, to lock him up with sac- 
ramental and sacerdotal objects till time 
foruse and service. When the emissa- 
ries found him not with us, they knew 
well where to find him. 

He and his party had lain in jail for a 
week, 

Another of our inmates was a bump- 
kin of fifty or more, whom Balzac might 
have studied as a type of autumnal 
springiness equal to Mrs. Skewton. It 
was a curious, even a melancholy study 
of a youth unlived in its time, but put 
aside till a more convenient season, then 
taken out and deliberately used, desic- 
cated and savorless though long preser- 
vation had made it. This man, Monsieur 
Melon (Pumpkin I always called him), 
went to the Sorbonne and College de 
France as regularly as the sun shone on 
the great dome of the neighboring Pan- 
theon. Every day I met him with the 
student’s portfolio under his arm. He 
was regularity itself, and at first I sup- 
posed him some petty avocat, come up 
from the provinces to refresh his legal 
knowledge at the central springs of the 
capital. Nevertheless he had, although 
uneasily and consciously worn, every air 
and manner of the real student, that is, 
the Bohemian, Latin quarter, Francois 
Villon sort of student, even to the rakish 
and threadbare garments and the drag- 
ging shoes. He opened his mouth abys- 
mally in every students’ chorus of our 
dining-room, and his glass sprang aloft 
and described as many eccentric curves 
as the wildest glass among us. But I 


noticed that deeply, darkly, awfully wide 
open though that mouth might be, I nev- 
er heard any sound come from it, and 
furiously as the glass circled aloft, it was 
always full, never less. The sallow, dull 
face never grew sallower or duller, nev- 
er brighter or more flushed, the heavy 
eyes never more lustrous, however wild 
the revelry. At the roughest stories his 
grin and “bravo!” were emphatic, even 
if forced, and at every recital of rowdy 
exploit his loud but monotonous “ ef 
mot ausst,’ came like eaves-dripping aft- 
era shower. The students nicknamed 
him ‘‘ but when I looked 
to solve the riddle why this stiff, per- 
functory merriment in a rustic of such 
age and avoirdupois drew no open ridi- 
cule from the merciless Bohemians them- 
selves, I found that two thirds of the 
liquers and cognac consumed at table 
went down upon M. Melon’s bill! Once 
I talked with him, and was surprised that 
amid a general peasantlike ignorance, 
and a particular uncouthness of speech, 
he yet knew something, more than some 
of the other younger and brighter pen- 
sionnaires, of our great civil war. 

“What histories have you read?” I 
asked. 

“Jules Verne’s Mysterious Island, 
Monsieur,” he gravely answered me. 

While revolving these curious things 
in my head, Maman Manquer came to 
my aid. 

“Comme tl est béte, ce Melon!’ she 
said. ‘Hecan’t drink even a glass of 
ordinaire without —and she dramatical- 
ly imitated the whale’s notice to quit to 
Jonah. He isrich, made 500,000 francs 
in his tannery in Normandie. He was 
a peasant’s son, and used to read about 
student life and the Quartier Latin when 
he was a boy, and fell upon Henri Mur- 
ger. So now that he is rich and retired 
from business he has come from -his lit- 
tle commune to attend lectures, and falls 
fast asleep, they say, at every one; and 
although he has coats and boots by the 
dozen in his room, goes as ragged as any 
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student ; he actually fancies he drinks 
all the liquor he pays for, and imagines 
himself jolly drunk every time Saint 
G tumbles into his corner. Comme 
ils sont béte ces-gens-la !”’ 

Thus was poor Pumpkin made a 
“type” for me, made interesting as the 
sweetest blooming girlhood, or most 
ardently daring youth .never could be 
again. For, alas, I had been young, and 
blooming, and ardent, and I had dared 
— great God, what had I not dared — 


and lost. The “type” of my daring had 
been far nobler than that of Eugene de 
Rastignac, and my fall had been lower 
than the state of poor, self-deceived 
Pumpkin. For he was accomplishing the 
ideal of his whole life ; grasping it daily, 
hourly, with strong, positive, practical 
pressure. His ideal was his real, as al- 
most no man’s else is; if he found it less 
brilliant and beautiful than he thought, 
why should he fare also thus better than 
his fellow ? 
M. B. W. 


CAPTURING ROCKY 


THE winter of 1883-4 was unusually 
severe at a certain mining camp in Col- 
orado, which shall be known as Eagle’s 
Wing. 

One day Solon, who was a Canadian 
moose hunter, took me, John Williams, 
on a hunt with him, and we surprised a 
yard of four deer and shot them all. The 
snow was up to their eyes, and light and 
fluffy to exceed anything ever seen out- 
side these high altitudes. When we 
came to consider the matter, we thought 
that perhaps we could have captured 
them alive ; and talking about it we came 
to the conclusion that we might make 
our way up among the cliffs, and catch 
some wild sheep. 7 

The old hunters of the camp made all 
manner of fun of our project, and told 
surprising stories of the intelligence and 
agility of the montana, at the same time 
that they warned us of the fearful dan- 
gers from snow-slides. 

Before starting out we concluded to 
lay the whole project before Professor 
Cardenas, our French assayer and min- 
ing expert. We found him in his little 
log cabin, busy with crucible and blow 
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pipe. In reply to our question whether 
a paying market could be found for some 
true specimens of the montana, he re- 
plied that such a market could undoubt- 
edly be obtained, except that no man of 
science would risk removing them from 
the high mountains to the sea level. 
As we were about leaving, the assayer 
bethought him how he had once acted 
as guide in Southern Colorado to some 
gentlemen from the Smithsonian Insti- 
tute, and had often heard one gentleman 
say he would give two thousand dollars 
for a pair of living mountain sheep. This 
last remark excited us much more than 
it should have done, and we definitely 
concluded to try our experiment. 
Accordingly, one morning at three 
o'clock four of us went snow-shoeing out 
of Eagle’s Wing on the crusted snow, our 
ten days’ rations on alight sled, to which 
was attached a very long rope, so that 
we might have ample room to move our 
great snow-shoes without interfering 


with each other. Three of us had on 
the ordinary web snow-shoes, and the 


other the Norwegian article, eleven feet 
in length, and made of light, thin boards. 
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It was now April, and spring in the 
valleys; but at our elevation of nine 
thousand feet the snow was still seven 
feet deep. Travel was interrupted and 
mining at a standstill. The camp had 
never seen such a time before. 

We had started on our seventeen 
miles’ tramp to Glare Mountain thus 
early, in order to accomplish a good part 
of the distance before the warm sun 
should soften the snow; and we were not 
sorry to escape the unmerciful chaffing 
of the five hundred doubting Thomases 
of the camp. 

We arrived at Manning’s cabin, under 
the shadow of Glare Mountain, in good 
season, and without serious accident. 
Rich mineral had been discovered in the 
mountain hard by, and hence Manning 
had taken a claim here, hoping that his 
humble cabin would prove to be the first 
in an important mining city. 

Great was our excitement when we at 
length discovered with field glasses a 
large band of wild sheep in the craggy, 
precipitous mountain not far from our 
temporary abode. This mountain stood 
in the angle formed by the meeting of 
two creeks. The deepsnows had never 
previously been known to encroach so 
much on the pasture grounds of these 
crag-dwellers. 

We made Solon, the moose-hunter, our 
captain. He took his stand in the val- 
ley, glass in hand, while the rest of us 
eagerly prepared to put certain plans in 
execution. Since the snow became en- 
crusted every night, we must make our 
hunt at noonday, when it would be least 
likely to bear the weight of the game. 

Imagine us starting out,— stripped of 
outer garments, eyes protected from the 
intolerable glare by green goggles,— 
leaving our captain watching and shiv- 
ering in the valley, while we, sweating 
profusely, clothes soaked by contact 
with the melting snow, go panting and 
tugging up, over, and through, four 
feet of snow, with our snow-shoes 
in our hands serving as staves. All of 
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us were accustomed to exposure and 


endurance. Little Sandy Hightower 


was a teamster, and for one period of 
thirteen months had not once slept in- 
side a house. He was toreach the very 
summit by a roundabout journey. Man- 
ning went up the path of a recent ava- 
lanche, on the south side, while I took 
the deep-snowed western face. 

While we were ascending the moun- 


‘tain the captain, by the aid of his glass, 


saw the game lurking in the recesses of 
the cliff, their gray-blue coats hardly 
distinguishable from the surrounding 
rocks. 


rocks, I found an unexpectedly broad 
ledge, whose scanty soil was covered 
with low grass and shrubs, which formed 
the winter pasturage of our intended 
victims. Here I saw abundant signs of 
them on every hand. 

Stopping for a needed rest, I heard a 
faint “ Halloo.”” It was Sandy, who had 
already reached the summit of the 
mountain. After much scanning of the 
valley, I at length located Captain Solon. 
He was like a black speck on a pan of 
milk. 

Watching him attentively, I learned 
that he was motioning me southward. 
I obeyed, and had not gone far, reflect- 
ing as I went that I was treading where 
man never trod before, when at quite a 
distance, gliding as noiselessly as shad- 
Ows, appeared the most welcome sight 
of about twenty mountain sheep, going 
up the rocky heights and out of my view. 

“ Look out, Sandy! Look out! They 
are coming!” I cried. 

Then I stood and listened, and pretty 
soon I heard the rattle of stones, and 
faintly, Little Sandy’s long drawn yells. 

Presently back they came, an admir- 
able sight, twenty animals springing 
lightly from rock to rock, the mature 
animals with their well grown young. 
As they disappeared I shouted to Man- 
ning that they were bearing in his di- 
rection. 


Reaching the foot of the upper tier of 


In about a minute I heard the yelp of 
our pup and the deep voice of Manning. 
Then here they came again, heads up, 
panic-stricken, eyes gleaming. It was 
one of the strangest and most beautiful 
sights I had ever imagined. The ani- 
mated faces, fine in form, smooth and 
shining like satin, contrasted strongly 
with the gray or lead-colored bodies. 
Seeing them there in their strange 
haunts, flying up over rocky precipices, 
I almost doubted the sight of my own 
eyes. The whole thing was fascinating, 
and still it was like adream. Every one 
of those creatures, indescribably grace- 
ful and nimble as the winds, was worth 
a fortune. Now if we could only drive 
them, by good luck, into the soft, deep 
snow, as we did the deer, our fortunes 
would be made. We must have them! 

Seeing me, they checked their head- 
long speed, bounded high in air, turning 
toward the mountain top, and once more 
disappeared over the precipitous rocks. 

Thus we worked for hours, driving 
them from point to point. When we 
tried to force them into the deep snow 
they would stop short, bounding high 
into the air in checking their speed, and 
turn away as if it had been a wall of fire 
or the breakers of the ocean. 

So as the sun set we made our way as 
best we could to the valley, outwitted 
“and chagrined, cold, wet, and hungry. 
Clearly, the old hunters had not told us 
half the wonderful things we now knew 
about Rocky Mountain sheep. 

However, we made a delightful supper 
of fried pork, biscuits, apple sauce, and 
coffee ; dried our wet garments ; and lay 


down in our blankets to dream of the - 


fortunes that now seemed farther away 
than ever. 

The next morning we made prepara- 
tions for another hunt. We scoured 
every accessible part of the mountain, 
but found no trace of the sheep. Late 
in the afternoon we made the discovery 
that some time in the early morning, 
after the crust had formed on the snow, 
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the whole flock had crossed over to a 
much higher mountain lying two,miles 
nearer the snowy range. In fact, the 
captain espied a lot of them among the 
cliffs, after scanning the rocks for along 
time with his glass. We could not 
enough admire that sagacity which pre- 
vented them from setting foot in the 
snow while it was soft, however harassed 
and frightened; and yet they could cross 
over, of their own accord, the moment 
the crust had formed. 

From this time on for several days 
we hunted through the mountain, gain- 
ing little except skill and courage in 
walking the edges of precipices, and 
in threading dangerous defiles under 
excitement, where no man would ven- 
ture in his calm moments. The moun- 
tain where we were now hunting con- 
tained perhaps a thousand acres of 
pasture ground, and here we saw the 
tracks of many other wild animals beside 
sheep, such as deer, coyotes, wolves, 
foxes, swifts, and possibly mountain lions. 
We estimated that there were at least 
fifty sheep on this one mountain. 

For somereason we very seldom found 
with the bands the male montana, whose 
enormous horns are in such demand by 
collectors of curiosities. One day, how- 
ever, Sandy’s practiced eyes descried a 
moving object among a detached mass 
of rocks, at some little distance from the 
sheep runs. A field-glass having been 
brought to bear on the object, our joy 
may be imagined, when we saw that it 
was a gigantic “ big-horn.”’ 

Surrounded by deep snows as he was, 
we believed he was at our mercy. Cau- 
tiously we disposed ourselves so that in 
trying to escape he would flounder in 
the deepest snows. Our plan worked 
admirably. The old fellow went plow- 
ing down the mountain side at a great 
rate, we noisily pursuing. 

The captain was at the foot of the 
mountain, across the creek, watching 
the whole proceeding. Moreover, he 
had snow-shoes on, and could beat any 
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man I ever saw running a snow-shoe 
race. The big-horn made his way over 
the creek, probably shaping his course 
toward another ledge, when Captain 
Solon gave chase. 

Three of us were on the mountain 
side where we could see every motion, 
and a more excited audience it would be 
hard to imagine. The big-horn went 
plowing through the deep snow for dear 
life, Solon following with great, uncouth 
strides. Our mercurial little Sandy was 
flopping up and down like a jumping- 
jack, waving his arms, and yelling at the 
top of his shrill voice: 

“Sail in, Captain, sail in! Now’s 
your time! I'll bet on you!” 

Still the doubtful race continued, man 
and beast doing their utmost. 

“Go it, Captain, go it! I double my 
money on you! Getthere! Shake your 
spider legs an’ get there!” shrieked 
Sandy. 

The big-horn floundered in a deep 
hole, and with flying leaps Solon came 
on and flung himself upon it. 

“T never would have forgiven ye, 
Cap. if you had n’t froze to the old pa- 
triarch!’’ screamed Sandy as we came 
up. “O, but is n’t he a dandy, though!” 

In due time the “ patriarch,” securely 
bound, was placed upon our sled. He 
must have weighed three hundred 
pounds. 

The first thing he did was to stretch 
himself, and in so doing he pulled the 
sled all apart ; but we repaired it, and by 
dint of the hardest labor dragged our 
captive home, a distance of over four 
miles. The horns measured seventeen 
and a quarter inches in circumference 
at the base. He was truly a magnificent 
specimen. 

On the way home we crossed three 
snow slides that we knew were not there 
in the morning. The snow had been 
packed to the hardness of ice. We had 
heard the thunder of their descent while 
on the mountains. We felt very uneasy 
about them. 
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The “patriarch” was loosed in the 
little log stable, and next morning we 
spent an hour cutting, here and there, 
with our only butcher-knife, a sack of 
dry bunch-grass, which heate that day. 

About four o’clock next morning I 
started for camp to get provisions. Hav- 
ing made a sled I returned by night, 
bearing on my shoulders for the last ten 
miles half a bushel of potatoes bought 
of a ranchman. 

I had felt so much encouraged that I 
had employed Professor Cardenas to 
strike off some circulars offering moun- 
tain sheep for sale, and also engaged 
him to write to Berlin, Paris, and Lon- 
don, and also to the principal parks, me- 
nageries, and zoos, of the United States. 

We now prosecuted the chase with 
greater vigor than ever, and kept it up, 
in all, for thirty days. 

Finding that we could not scare the 
game into the deep snow, we resolved 
to try a stratagem to get them there. 
Accordingly Manning and the ‘pup, at a 
certain point, gave chase to a band of 
about twenty-five, that Sandy had dis- 
lodged from the upper ledges. I had 
hidden myself at a narrow pass, hoping 
that they might come that way. For- 
tune favored us. The others made a loud 
outcry, and here the game came. I 
jumped forth at the right moment, and 
in swerving to avoid me some were 
forced out into the deep snow and some 
passed by on either side. 

Five were carried by their impetus 
into the drifts. The three old ones 
prudently retraced their steps and were 
safe ; but a yearling and a two-year-old 
we frightened on down the mountain 
side, and these we eventually secured, 
Solon acting very much as he had done 
in the capture of the patriarch. 

When we released our captives in a 
stable, the smaller leaped upon a log 
that projected slightly beyond the rest, 
and ran the length of the stable upon it. 

“T must see how you do that,” said 
Manning, catching the lamb. 
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The inside of the hoof was soft, while 
the outside made a rim hard and sharp, 
and this enabled it to climb rocks and 
hold itself there. A certain mountaineer 
had a pet montana that loved to frolic 
with the dog. When tired of this it 
would skip to the top of the stone chim- 
ney of the cabin, and there remain. 

One day, our pup, having grown bold, 
caught a lamb, which made a delicious 
addition to our fare. The next day we 


' found the dam awaiting the return of 


her: offspring. All the afternoon we 
worked hard, trying to drive her into the 
deep snow. 

Rounding a projection, I came in sight 
of Manning as he met the fugitive on a 
ledge scarce ten feet wide, over which I 
could not look withany composure. The 
creature was flying along, the pup in 
keen pursuit. Manning attempted to 
turn her back, but she made a dash to 
pass him on the very verge of the hor- 
rid chasm. It paralyzed me to see him 
leap outward, with a swooping move- 
ment, to seize her, as if he were blind 
to the deadly gulf. His impetus was 
certainly so great that had he failed to 
grapple the nimble beast, he must have 
gone to destruction. I saw as one ina 
dream the fearful peril. 

As a matter of course, the swift pro- 
gress of an animal of probably near two 
hundred pounds weight flung the rash 
fellow off his feet, and both went strug- 
gling along the brink. Would the mad 
creature, in this moment of her deadly 
terror, leap down the awful precipice ? 
If she did, he must gotoo. I have lived 
that agony over a hundred times, waking 


or dreaming. I closed-my eyes with a: 


shudder. I looked again, and the hind 
quarters of the montana hung out over 
the gulf and the hunter’s breast lay 
across her shoulders. 

I dragged myself forward weak and 
trembling. 

“What's the matter?” he gasped. 
“ You ’re pale as death.” 

“Great heavens!” I cried, laying hold 


of the captive, and drawing her toward 
me. “ How could.you take such arisk ?” 

“ T don’t know what made me, but you 
see I did it. Why don’t you help me 
tie her?” 

“Did n’t you see where you were 
going?” I asked. 

“ Yes, I see the chances right under 
my nose, when I’s having the racket 
with the thing, but I couldn’t back out 
then, an’ there wasn’t time to get 
scared.” 

“ Manning,” said I, after the tying was 
accomplished, “I went through the hor- 
ror of taking your mangled body home 
to your wife and baby.”’ 

Neither of us had any enthusiasm 
over a capture attended with such jeop- 
ardy ; and when in answer to our call 
Sandy came, his rollicking behavior 
seemed as out of place as might a clown’s 
nonsense ata funeral. Loading the ani- 
mal on the sled, we made our difficult 
way to the cabin, where we arrived at 
midnight. 

There were nights when we aban- 
doned the pursuit on the heights, with 
the game in full sight. I can never for- 
get one of these instances. A band, 
thirteen in number, which we were pur- 
suing, came toa stand in a seemingly 
inaccessible ledge. After long deliber- 
ation, Manning actually cut stepsin the 
snow for hands and feet, and slowly 
ascended to where they were. As he 
drew nearer and nearer, the creatures 
showed great uneasiness. At length the 
leader made a peculiarly graceful side- 
long leap, fully ten feet up, (for we 
measured it afterward,) and one by one 
the others followed, and running to 
some distance ranged themselves ona 
jutting rock high over our heads, as 
thickly as they could stand, all facing 
outward. It was positively the prettiest 
sight leversaw. If an artist could have 
been there then, and taken their picture, 
I would have given almost anything for 
it. 

Manning contrived to lift and push 
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the dog up the rocks, and sent it toscare 
the bold climbers from their perch. The 
adult females are supplied with short, 
spiky horns, a few inches in length, and 
these they presented with lowered heads 
and kept the dog at bay. 

One day, near noon, Solon stood 
watching Sandy, making his laborious 
way up the almost perpendicular moun- 
tain side, snow-shoes in hand. Half way 
up, he turned and ran obliquely down 
with every sign of terror. Glancing 
toward the summit, Solon saw a snow- 
slide sweeping down upon the boy. 

It increased every moment, extending 
to right and left. And now a dull roar 
was heard, as great bowlders ground 
against solid rocks, and trees, timbers, 
and earth, were torn from their places. 
The bursting, mottled mass came faster 
and faster,and Solon saw the little team- 
ster disappear with a convulsive shriek, 
and what seemed the whole mountain 
side, a chaotic demon of destruction,— 
seemingly possessed of life and will,— 
swept grandly into the valley at his very 
feet, amid a deafening roar followed by 
a painful silence. The man was com- 
pletely overwhelmed by this exhibition 
of power, and the loss of his little friend. 

Solon was walking slowly over the 
vast pile of debris, hunting for some 
trace of Sandy, when he heard a voice. 
Looking up he saw him running down 
the path of the slide, swinging his arms 
in great excitement. 

“Needn’t hunt for no snow-shoes, 
Cap’n. Hang me if I hunt another day 
on these mountains.”’ 

Solon stared in amazement. 

“T thought you were lost! Isaw you 
go down!” 

‘So ye did see me go down, but ’t was 
into a blasted prospect hole, bout four 
feet deep. The slide jest cleared me, 
though, or I’d been packed in there now, 
tighter ’n a mackerel in a keg of salt.”’ 

On the 23d of May, after a two days’ 
journey, we appeared in Eagle’s Wing, 
with six mountain sheep that we had run 


down. We had only ceased from the 
hunt when we found we were in danger 
of running the pretty things to death, 
and that the slides endangered our own 
lives. Our captives we had brought to 
camp in a cage we had made. Much of 
the wav had been so uneven that, to keep 
cage, sheep, wagon, and all, from upset- 
ting we had fastened guy ropes to the 
wagon, and held it in place while we 
walked along the upper side. 

We made a triumphant entry into 
camp, the boys shaking hands with us, 
and complimenting us highly on our 
pluck. 

“ Ye’ve done it, boys! Ye’ve done 
it, an’ I’m glad fer ye!” was the cry on 
all hands. 

“Well, boys,” said some one, “ you ’ve 
done what ’s never done before in ¢hzs 
world, sure ’s ye 're born!” 

Stopping in front of Uncle Ben’s 
cabin, we sent in for him. He had made 
special fun of us. 

“Tell ’em ter g’ long!” said Uncle 
Ben. “I aint well. Tell ’em so, can’t 
ye?” 

Professor Cardenas was waiting to 
show us a letter from the secretary of 
the Smithsonian, saying that institution 
never purchased /zvzng wild animals. 

While awaiting replies from other 
places we exhibited our pets in Lead- 
ville. All the summer of 1884 we em- 
ployed a man to care for them, supply- 
ing him and his family with their gro 
ceries, on condition that he do his work 
well ; and he earned his pay, for the cap- 
tives refused everything but flowers and 
the very tenderest grass. 

To our great disappointment the “ Da- 
triarch ”’ died of scab. 

In good time we received courteous 
repliesfrom both Paris and Berlin. The 
writers said they would not dare to re- 
move the montana to the seacoast. Lon- 
don asked us to name our price fora 
pair, and when we replied $2,500, we re- 
ceived no further communication. At 
length a speculator gave us an insignifi- 
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cant sum, as we thought, for our re- hearda word asto whether they enjoyed 
maining captives, and the last I saw of their long journey from the Rocky 
them they were about to be shipped to Mountains to the Fatherland, or what 


some point in Germany. I have never welcome they received. 
Oliver Howard. 


AT THE SPAN. 


: I LEAPED from my horse, I had ridden my ride, — 
e A wild ride but I rode it fair. 

None can say but I rode it fair, — 

no man dare !— 

And now, at midnight, my eyes descried 
The frail span girthing the narrow tide. 
Still was the stream, and cold, and dank, 
And stiller yet was the nether bank. 

But I shouted for glee, 

I had ridden us free, 

There was only the span ‘twixt her and me. 


But before my foot, in the way, lo, a man! 
A man? God wots! The face he wore 
Never had met my face before; 
Let that be swore! 
Some shape unmet since the world began, 
,: That met and barred me before the span. 
ad | He spake no word, he made no sign, 
Only an icy hand to mine, — 
With shuddering start 
We leaped apart, | 
7 Leaped wide, leaped back, and were heart to heart. 


Were heart against heart in a fierce embrace. 
Lovers cling less close, I trow, 

With cheek to breast, and lip to brow, 
Than we two now. 

For he that rose with his stranger face 
To bar me back from our trysting place — 
I tightened muscle, — fate is fate! 

I paused, I poised,— Ah! hate is hate. 
And well did I know, 

My old leal foe 

Had come tonight for the final throw. 
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Had come to hold me away from my goal, — 
My love all fair, unfairly sold ; 

Unfairly bought, not wed, I hold, 

To rank and gold. 

She had borne his name, she had paid life-toll, 
She was his in bond, but mine in soul. 
“Dost seek thy love tonight?” quoth he. 
“We meet, I ween, right timely. 

The better man 

Shall hold the span :— 

Who crosses here is whoso can.” 


In deadly grapple, knee to knee, 

With swollen breast and planted heel, 

And pulsing blood and cords of steel, 

For woe or weal, 

We fought, —and ah me! ’t was a fight to see! 
My failing breath came heavily, — 

How else? lo, stricken of death was I! 

But he nor gasped nor heaved a sigh, 

For he was dead. 

"T was his wraith instead ; 

And “ Die thou shalt not!” was what he said. 


We swayed, gripped hard, locked arms, we love-foes, 

“ An I hurl thee back, thou shalt live,” he cried. 

“An I bear thee down, I cross,” I replied, 

“To my waiting bride.” 

We swayed, gripped hard, wrenched, tossed, — one throws, — 
One bends, —settles back, — settles down, —under goes : — 

I had sunk to my knee. 

“ Wilt cross?” laughed he. 

“There ’s only the span ’twixt her and thee.” 


My love! my lost eternity! 
I glanced,—lo, full in the pass stood two! 
And one was Death; and.one, I knew 
Was my lady true. 
He cheered my rival, but she to me 
Kissed hand. I turned, I wrenched me free, 
I crouched, and braced, and gathered breath, 
And gripped him, and flung him. “Let pass!” called Death, 
“The better man 
Hath won the span; 
No strength barred love since the world began.” 
Josephine W. Bates. 
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IN MEMORIAM: PROFESSOR JOHN LE CONTE. 


I. 


In the year 1869 the newly chartered 
University of California began its work 
in Oakland. It was to take possession 
of the buildings and grounds passed 
over to it by the older College of Cali- 
fornia. It was to receive the existing 
college classes, and to admit, on the new 
footing, the first Freshman class of the 
University. There was not a little to do 
in the way of organizing the new insti- 
tution. It needed some experienced ed- 
ucator to take charge of this work, to 
prepare for the proper instruction of the 
students, to counsel the Board of Re- 
gents in the selection of professors and 
instructors, to make wise provision for 
the growing needs of the _ broadly 
planned University. 

For this task the regents selected 
Professor -.John Le Conte; and thus, in 
1869, he became a resident of Oakland. 
He was already in the maturity of his 
years, with a high reputation as a man 
of science, an investigator, and a teacher. 
For many years he had lived and taught 
in the Southern Atlantic States, where, 
with his family, he had formed the 
strongest personal ties. The disasters 
of the war had temporarily disabled the 
institution with which he was connect- 
ed, leaving him free to go elsewhere. At 
his age he might well have been reluc- 
tant to seek a new distant home, and 
have accepted some position much near- 
er than this in California. But he came 
to us, with all the hopefulness, and 
courage, and enthusiasm of youth. His 
brother, Doctor Joseph Le Conte, was 
soon called’to stand by his side, and the 
two — par nobile fratrum — brought 
hither their wealth of experience and 
reputation, witha devotion to their work, 
an elevation of view, a success in new 


achievement, which for this twenty-two 
years of the University’s existence have 
been among its chief titles to its good 
repute. 

The Board of Regents, with which 
Doctor Le Conte was called to co-oper- 
ate, had been organized under the 
choices of Governor Haight. It con- 
tained men who had had experience in 
connection with educational institu- 
tions, and men who had had no such ex- 
perience. The experience of the former 
class had been very diverse. It was no 
easy matter for such a board to come to 


a perfect agreement as to the policy of 


the University. Doctor Le Conte's 
gentle manner was eminently in place 
with such a board; not zz the board, 
for, strangely enough, at first the chief 
executive officer of the faculty was not 
allowed a seat in the board, and could 
not take part in its discussions. This bar 
to his proper influence was strongly felt 
by President Durant, and was removed 
only when President Gilman came to as- 
sumethe leadership. But the board enter- 
tained so high a respect for Doctor Le 
Conte that he had a real influence in 
shaping its earliest policy. Questions 
that elsewhere have proved troublesome 
were here decided with peaceful unan- 
imity. For example: Co-education was 
adopted during the very first year, as 
the only policy suited to California. The 
proposal came from a leading member 


-of the board, whose sectional and party 


prejudices might easily have led him to 
take an opposite position. Party affilia- 
tions made no open figure in the board. 
With varying degrees of devotion the 
first regents kept steadily before them 
a high ideal for the University ; and to 
this result Doctor Le Conte, as a trusted 
adviser, contributed all his influence and 
the weight of his reputation. 
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When President Gilman went away, 
in 1875, the regents filled the vacancy 
by the election of Doctor Le Conte. He 
brought to his administration of the of- 
fice the confidence of the regents, the 
good will of the faculties, and the high 
regard of all the students. The tenor 
of his presidency was, on the whole, 
peaceful. He never provoked ill-will, 
either from instructors or from stu- 
dents. During a large part of the time 
there were scarcely any cases of disci- 
pline ; but when such cases arose, Pres- 
ident Le Conte was firm in meting out 


justice to the offenders. When an in- 


structor seemed to have been at fault, 
Doctor Le Conte was unwilling to gloss 
it over. All who came in contact with 
him could see that he was actuated by 
a strong sense of duty. When at last 
some opposition showed itself in the 
Board of Regents, he made no contest, 
but quietly retired to the duties of his 
former chair, and wrought as before 
with undiminished fidelity. 

Later on, in a time of interregnum, 
the regents more than once called him 
back toa brief executive service. It was 
always a pleasure to see him in the presi- 
dential chair: his urbanity and dignity 
made him a striking and noble figure. 
In his commencement addresses he 
aimed to impress some important lesson 
upon those whom he was sending forth 
to represent us in the community at 
large. These addresses were well worth 
reading, and displayed a literary quality 
not always cultivated by men of science. 
Doctor Le Conte was familiar with much 
of our best English literature, and took 
pleasure in brief quotations. If one may 
judge from the evident relish with which 
certain passages were recalled, it would 
seem that Hudibras was one of his fa- 
vorites ; and this reveals the humorous 
side of his genial nature. His conversa- 
tion was especially fascinating to ladies ; 
and what does this not reveal of a grace 
akin to womanly loveliness ? But science 
was ever his queen ; and nothing could 
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exceed the interest with which he un- 
folded his scientific views. In scientific 
investigations he was most patient and 
painstaking, as when, several years ago, 
he tested certain properties of the water 
of Lake Tahoe. That this devotion 
was utterly free from thoughts of mer- 
cenary advantage is known to all who 
have watched his California life. His 
was a sweet and flawless loyalty to scien- 
tific truth and to the nobler ends of liv- 
ing. 

Yet, like other educators of large 
views, Doctor Le Conte appreciated what 
was good in all departments of the higher 
culture. From the first he took no nar- 
row view of the functions of a great uni- 
versity. He encouraged literary as well 
as scientific studies, believing that the 
literary man should acquaint himself 
with some portions of the wide field of 
the natural sciences, and that the scien- 
tific man cannot afford to ignore the field 
of letters. The power of expression is 
needful to the man of science, or the 
world will fail to recognize the value of 


‘his results. A knowledge of the com- 


mon literary property of ancient and 
modern times is required to put him ez 
rapport with the brightest and best 
thought of theages. It is no small lev- 
erage for our distinguished Professor of 
Geology, that he has a style soclear and 
lucid, and that he is an enthusiastic in- 
terpreter of Shakespeare. Both these 
gentlemen have had a long connection 
with the Berkeley Club, in Oakland, 
founded by President Gilman. In the 
discussions of that club, Doctor John Le 
Conte’s words were always listened to 
with much interest ; and these discus- 
sions ranged over a great variety of im- 
portant subjects. It was a grief to his 
fellow members when increasing infirm- 
ities brought his participation to aclose, 
and they have kept him always on the 
roll of honorary members. His brother 
still contributes his full quota to the lit- 
erary and philosophical, no less than to 
the scientific, discussions of the club. 
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And so we may commend our loved 
colleague’s example to our young men, for 
the scholarly breadth of his culture, as 
well as for its completeness in his de- 
partments of science. But he was pre- 
eminently a man of science, and as such 
he has gained his high professional re- 
pute. The scientific spirit fostered his 
innate love of truth. He was ever ready 
to win a new fact by the most careful 
observation, and co-ordinate it with ac- 
cepted scientific principles. 

But he had yet a stronger hold on the 
admiration of his friends, on the vener- 
ation of his pupils; itis in the nobleness 
of his character. Scholar and scientist 
might be of less import, but no one 
-could fail to recognize in him the Chris- 
tian gentleman and nobleman. This 
gave him influencein the community, in 
California, in all the States in which he 
lived. Among all the men connected 
with our educational interests, no one 
could have a larger circle of sincere 
mourners. He was so gentle and genial, 
so learned in his departments of science, 
so highly reputed for his work and its 
published results, so self-poised in his 
judgments, so catholic in his recognition 
of all high interests, so honored by the 
esteem of his colleagues, so beloved by 
many successive generations of students, 
that a great void is left by his departure. 
His memory receives such tributes of 
praise as are given to few in our whole 
wide land, eulogies won by a long con- 
tinued life of beneficent activity, and of 
rare purity and loftiness of character. 

During many months past it was evi- 
dent that our colleague’s vital powers 
were giving way. His step was less 
elastic than of old, his utterances less 
energetic. But there was nothing of 
moroseness in this advancing old age. 
Rather there seemed to be anew beauty 
in his lighted face, an added warmth in 
his genial manner. His portrait in the 
Assembly room had never seemed to do 
justice to this milder side of his nature. 
It was striking and impressive, true to 
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the life as representing the earnest stu- 
dent of nature, the enthusiastic ex. 
pounder of science. But in these latest 
months we felt more and more that we 
should remember him with a different 
look from that of the picture, that a 
halo of benignity was gathered over his 
white hairs, such as no painter could 
reproduce. 

On the day of his funeral that por- 
trait was seen above the coffin; not 
draped in black, but garlanded with 
laurel. There must always be a sadness 
at the presence of death. Our beloved 
Senior Professor was to be with us no 
more ; he was taken from the wife who 
depended somuch upon him, denied the 
retrospective joy of the golden wedding 
so near at hand. His work on earth 
was done forever. If earth were all, it 
could not but be a sad conclusion ; for 
thus would be on noman’s gravea more 
cheerful epitaph than “ Vanity of van- 
ities.” But Professor Le Conte was a 
firm believer in immortality ; he had the 
quiet and triumphant faith which for so 
many, in all these Christian ages, has 
changed the tomb to the vestibule of a 
Temple not made with hands. It was 
most fitting that his portrait should be 
wreathed with the laurels accorded to a 
life well spent and fruitful in good. 

Martin Kellogg. 


IT. 


In the person of John Le Conte, Pro- 
fessor of Physics at the University of 
California, there has passed away from 
among usa pioneer in the work of estab- 
lishing and developing higher education 
in this State. His loss is felt as a local 
bereavement ; all the public utterances 
since his death have united in acknowl- 
edging this sentiment, and in recogniz- 
ing the permanent value attaching to 
this side and this period of his activity. 
But there were elements in Professor 
Le Conte’s career which have given him 
a reputation not confined to one State, 
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nor to the United States; and the final 
estimate of his contribution to the work 
of the world must be made relatively to 
a larger sum total than the outcome, in 
matters educational, of the last twenty 
or twenty-five years in California. 

The facts of his life and a representa- 
tive list of his published papers have 
appeared within the past two years’; a 
discriminating judgment of his scientific 
activity will be prepared for the pages of 
a professional journal by some compe- 
tent hand ; it remains as the main pur- 
pose of the present sketch to touch upon 
those features in the career of the man 
we have just lost that are of general 
interest, and that may be made to yield 
important lessons. 

Professor Le Conte was one of the 
pioneers of physical science in America. 
The list of them is not long; and in that 
list the names of Le Conte and Henry 
will be bracketed among the successors 
of Franklin. It has been no scanty har- 
vest that these men have gathered ; but 
before we compare their achievements 
with those of their contemporaries upon 
the other side of the Atlantic, we must 
multiply the result of their work by a 
factor that makes due allowance for the 
isolation of their lives, and for the diffi- 
culties and discouragements consequent 
upon the lack of such surroundings as 
could strongly stimulate and foster ef- 
fort. As was pertinently remarked in 
the notice of Professor Henry’s death: 
“Tf we take into account the circum- 
stances under which the work was done, 
we must rank him with Faraday as to 
experimental skill.” 

Among the collection of apparatus 
now shown at Princeton, of modern type, 
and gathered from the renowned work- 
shops of Europe, there stands one case 
that awakens a deeper and more pathetic 
interest than they all; its contents, now 
cherished as precious relics, are the 
crude contrivances of Professor Henry's 
own hand, by means of which he inde- 

! Popular Science Monthly, Nov., 1889. 
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pendently worked out his discoveries in 
electro-magnetism and _ current-induc- 
tion ; discoveries that partly paralleled 
and partly supplemented those made by 
Faraday, and justly entitled the Amer- 
ican to share with him the honor and 
reward. 

And just so, when we look down the 
long list of contributions to journals that 
has accumulated during fairly fifty years 
of Professor Le Conte's productive time, 
we shall not be likely to overestimate 
the sustained zeal and the self-reliant 
thought of which these are the enduring 
visible symbols, put forth at a period in 
our country’s history when the worker 
in such fields strove single-handed and 
alone. If any of Professor Le Conte's 
papers stand high as judged by Euro- 
pean standards, and marked distinctly a 
widening of the boundaries of ascertained 
truth,— and on these points there is but 
one public judgment, —that fact alone 
stamps him as a man of eminent ability 
and high scientific attainment. 

When we observe and rejoice in the 
symptoms of great and widely diffused 
scientific activity in America, we should 
not fail to remember the men who gave 
to this productiveness its origina] im- 
petus, and who have bequeathed to us 
the legacy that we enjoy. 

No young man today whose prefer- 
ences select science as his field of work 
needs to seek long for preparation and 
training ; the way is open, the path is 
beaten, the process that is toshape him 
is organized. Throughout our plans of 
modern education —and our distinctive- 
ly modern education is largely either 
scientific or modified by scientific ideas 
—there is adaptation to special needs, 
and to successive stages of mental 
growth, with increasingly intelligent 
use of materials that the study of psy- 
chology yields. But while advance has 
been made along the whole line, there 
is, perhaps, no department that affords 
a parallel to the immense strides that 
have been taken in the provision of 
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means for either implanting a love of 
science in the opening mind, or cultivat- 
ing what natural endowment may have 
bestowed of leanings towards such 
branches of knowledge. If Faraday had 
been born in 1870 instead of 1791, the 
securing of his services to physical 
science would not have depended from 
the slender thread of Sir Humphrey 
Davy’s patronage extended tothe book- 
binder’s apprentice ; a hundred institu- 
tions of learning in England would have 
stood ready to receive him and to foster 
his genius. 

It may teach a lesson pregnant with 
good to the gencration now making their 
entrance upon the stage,—a generation 
for whose benefit the laboratorv and its 
methods have filtered down even into 
the secondary schools,—if they will 
pause long enough to realize how fer- 
vent must have been the inward fire, 
how strong the natural bent, in cases 
like this of Professor Le Conte, which 
marked out a course for itself, and 
wrested to the furtherance of its own 
purpose all opportunities that offered. 
For in the American college of that day 
courses of systematic instruction lead- 
ing directly to science work did not ex- 
ist. In this respect the young man 
whose family traditions were profes- 
sional, and to whom the college training 
was the recognized threshold over which 
entrance was made into the duties and 
activities of life, occupied no position of 
advantage over the young man of hum- 
ble parentage, whose opportunities for 
schooling had been those of the provin- 
cialtown. Joseph Henry carved his ca- 
reer by individual effort, himself making 
the field within whose boundaries his 
energies spent themselves; John Le 
Conte needed the strength of natural 
tastes no less in order to keep on his 
independent way, unallured by worldly 
ambitions that must have pointed out 
one and another well trodden path lead- 
ing to material prosverity. 

But among the four faculties that con- 
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stitute a university there is one that has 
always stood ready to afford an outlet 
for the gratification of tastes fcr natural 
science and a line of advance for the 
student, although an oblique advance 
toward such desired end. It is a well 
known truth that theschools of medicine 
offered a sanctuary within which the 
lamp of science continued to burn dim- 
ly through times of great general dark- 
ness. We need only to recall such in- 
stances as Young and Helmholtz, who 
both entered through this door upon the 
work in science which has rendered their 
names illustrious. Young successfully 
revived the wave theory of light ; Helm- 
holtz,; besides other great desert, is in- 
timately connected with the history of 
the principle known as the Conservation 
of Energy. 

It was natural, then, that Professor Le 
Conte should imitate such examples, and 
seek in the study of medicine the line 
of directest approach towards the goal 
of his wishes. Accordingly we find him, 
after having in the first place completed 
the usual classical course in college, 
eraduated with the degree of Doctor of 
Medicine at the age of twenty-three. 
The five years that next follow must have 
been a time of transition, at the expira- 
tion of which he was appointed Professor 
of Natural Philosophy and Chemistry. 
Though the main drift of his thought 
and study was thus determined, his past 
was only absorbed into it, so that the 
influences due to both formative stages 


‘of his education remain distinctly trace- 


able throughout the later years of his 
life. His academic discipline had im- 
bued him with a love of excellence in 
literary form, which set its stamp upon 
the style in which he cast his own pro- 
ductive efforts. All the work that Pro- 
fessor Le Conte has left behind him ex- 
hibits a dignity, balance, and clearness 
that betray his early study of good mod- 
els ; and his public addresses, where the 
occasion was such as to leave him free 
in his choice of theme, make manifest 
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a breadth in the range of his thought 
that is not always found where the 
specializing influences of today have set 
their mark upon scientific workers. 

If we have thus far gained some ade- 
quateconception of Professor Le Conte s 
equipment for his work, and of the diff- 
cult conditions that the time at which 
the task was undertaken imposed upon 
those who made the attempt, there still 
remains to be pointed out the distinct- 
ive character of his mind, as evidenced 
by his selection of problems and his gen- 
eral method of treatment. 

His thought did not by preference oc- 
cupy itself with physical questions into 
which a considerablespeculative element 
enters ; scientifically cautious and ac- 
curate, he viewed with skepticism what 
could not be tried and verified by the 
test of observation and experiment. For 
this reason in part, perhaps, his papers 
are seldom concerned with the mathe- 
matical side of physics, except in so far 
as mathematics is used to express the 
doctrines of mechanics, or is a necessary 
implement in calculating the results of 
experiment. It is noticeable in this con- 
nection that in one of his most valuable 
papers, very important at the date when 
it was written, as enforcing Laplace's 
correction for the speed of sound in air, 
much emphasis is laid upon the “ un- 
warranted assumptions” of the mathe- 
mathical theories. Thisis tobe construed 
as a protest against mere speculative 
hypothesis. 

Otherwise the physical papers that are 
before us cover subjects taken from the 
main disciplines of the science: Me- 
chanics, Heat, Sound, Light, Electricity. 
But it was generally understood that the 
Professor’s first choice was Sound, to 
the enrichment of experimental results 
in which domain he had contributed so 
much by his discovery in 1858 of “sen- 
sitive flames.” The development and 
application of this means of research has 
rendered possible the subtlest tests of 
the nature of sound ; while the discovery 
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itself may rightly be regarded as the 
most important single item to our Pro- 
fessor’s credit. 

If we turn now to the method of the 
papers, we are immediately impressed 
with the extensive use of material due 
to observation, as opposed to that due 
to experiment. The phenomena of na- 
ture are passed in review before a keen 
vision ; an active and organizing brain 
disentangles the causal relation between 
facts, and brings into relief the law. We 
have before us in some such papers 
models of scientific procedure. 

Perhaps there may be in this a subtle 
indication that the lines along which 
Professor Le Conte's thought habitually 
ran were determined somewhat by his 
preliminary medical studies. We have 
direct evidence that his early interests 
still possessed a hold upon his atten- 
tion, when we find him reverting in 
later years to the investigations of his 
first period. But we must not over- 
weight the argument drawn from his 
method, for we find the same tendency 
to exhaust the resources of observation 
before proceeding to the more artificial 
process of experiment, to be a strongly 
marked trait of the earlier “ natural 
philosophers,” as they called themselves. 
Their minds were animated by loving 
interest in the phenomena of nature 
spread out before them ; their task was 
to construct a reasoned interpretation 
of such phenomena. It is to be regret- 
ted that their successors have ceased to 
follow in their footsteps, and oftentimes, 
as a consequence of too exclusive devo- 
tion to purely laboratory methods, have 
ceased to see clearly that the purpose of 
natural science is, after all, to obtain or- 
ganized knowledge of nature as a whole, 
and not merely of those facts that give 
direct support to a certain theory. This 
point is well illustrated by the position 
that Professor Le Conte took in judg- 
ment upon some of our modern text- 
books, in which the importance of a 
group of facts is gauged solely by its re- 
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lation to the idea of Conservation of 
Energy. “It is as great a distortion of 
perspective and proportion,’ he would 
say, “as that of the grammarians who 
saw in Greek literature only a handy 
illustration of some rule of syntax.” 
Professor Le Conte’s own knowledge 
of the data of physics was surprisingly 
comprehensive. He owed this excep- 
tional command over material to the 
practice, begun in early manhood, and 
continued uninterruptedly down to the 
time of his death, of systematically read- 
ing and making entry of the important 
papers on physics as they appeared in 
the journals. The period of his active 
life covers the years of great expansion 
in physics, so that Professor Le Conte 
could reproduce, with a vividness of de- 
tail born of contemporaneous experi- 
ence, the history of his science, as none 
of a younger generation can, who are 
obliged to reach back into the past, as 
well as to keep abreast of the present. 
The current epithet for such knowl- 
edge is *‘ encyclopedic ”’ ; in any case the 
term would be rhetorical as regards 
the extent of the information, but in the 
case before us it comes short of doing 
justice to the faculty, which Professor 
Le Conte possessed in eminent degree, 
of mobilizing and arraying his army of 
facts. He could concentrate upon any 
issue that might arise the evidence per- 
tinent to it, which had come to light at 
various times and in divers connections ; 
and he could converge the arguments 
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from such data to a focus that illumi- 
nated—or calcined. 

We cannot bring these remarks to a 
close without turning our attention for 
a moment to the background of the pro- 
ductive activity that has been our main 
topic. Professor Le Conte was no more 
free from the burden of teaching than 
most other men who hold positions in 
American colleges ; and to all that has 
been already mentioned we must, in 
casting up the sum, reckon in forty-five 
years of college lecturing. Professor 
Le Conte’s classes have had the benefit 
of his own early and accurate informa- 
tion upon the progress of the science; 
the introduction that he gave stood out 
boldly in contrast to the slovenly pre- 
sentation of exploded errors that has 
not been lacking in American college 
work. 

That Professor Le Conte had as a 
teacher earned the love of the students 
graduated from the University of Cali- 
fornia, the unexampled gathering of 
Alumni to do him the last honors abun- 
dantly testified. 

And we of the intermediate genera- 
tion, looking upon the teacher and those 
whom he taught, ask ourselves whether 
the hurry of our modern days is going 
to bring forth characters like his. We 


ask ourselves the question with a seri- 
ousness born of the death just come 
among us, and the reminiscence of the 
simple, noble, unworldly life whose end 
that was. 


Trederick Slate. 
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A REVIVAL OF ART INTEREST IN CALIFORNIA. 


Ir is fortunate for local art that it 
has lately been able to compare its own 
standard with a few fair examples of the 
leading modern European schools, and 
also two or three passable specimens of 
the older masters here in San Francisco 
of late. The presumed result of such 
association has stamped a distinct char- 
acter of excellence upon the present ex- 
hibition of local art in the gallery otf the 
San Francisco Art Association, such as 
has scarcely ever been before attained 
in the modest and somewhat obscure 
history of art in our midst. Our artists 
are gradually learning the hard lesson 
that nothing but intrinsic merit, found- 
ed upon the most rigid and self-denying 
study, coupled with hard and incessant 
labor, can ever hope for success. The 
press has learned from its often well- 
meant but inexpert endeavors to help on 
the cause of home art to be more con- 
servative and careful in its bestowals of 
eulogy and praise, and the result is a 
healthy advance all around. The gen- 
erous loan of the Scott and Crocker 
collections in aid of deserving charities, 
have also contributed in no small degree 
to add vigor to a reviving interest ina 
purely intellectual means of cultivation 
and enjoyment too long neglected in our 
midst. 

It is gradually dawning upon the mind 
of the dwellers by the shore of the vast 
Pacific, that pictures — good pictures — 
represent something more than a mere 
means of momentary amusement, that 
they are not to be classed among objects 
of ordinary furniture, and that they 
really represent an intrinsic money val- 
ue, that upon the purchase of a good 
canvas, be it local or foreign, the amount 
invested in such transaction is not inva- 
riably to be put down upon the loss side 
of the book, that a full equivalent has 


been received for the money paid, one 
that is constantly increasing in value as 
the years go by. 

The Scott-Crocker loan collection was 
in a measure a surprise to San Francis- 
cans, who were scarcely aware that such 
a number of excellent and fairly good 
works were to be found in the posses- 
sion of any two families on the Coast. 

Torecapitulate slightly :—In theScott 
collection, the Sanchez—Perrier was the 
best example of the spirit of the modern 
landscape school of today in either of 
the collections. The Munkacsy, of the 
same collection, though bearing a few 
slight ear-marks of /’art du commerce, 
was an excellent specimen of vigorous 
handling, both in color and light and 
shade. The Nicol wasa fine example of 
the Scotch-English painstaking school 
of Wilkie and Mulready,— in fact, -Nicol 
has but one rival in that peculiarly Eng- 
lish art of telling a story for the story’s 
sake on canvas, and that one is probably 
the strongest man in that line in the 
British Empire,— Magrath. All who 
have seen the magnificent example from 
his brush in the Metropolitan Art Mu- 
seum in New York, “On the Old Sod,” 
will remember his name with affection. 
The Doré was remarkable for the asso- 
ciation connected with a great name, as 
also the Gainsborough. Of the Corots 
the same can be said. The Rousseau of 
the Crocker collection is a curiosity of 
method in the art of the thirties, and 
shows how the great modern master 
began. It is an unfinished specimen of 
his work,— in fact, just drawn in, and the 
drawing merely secured by a thin wash 
or glaze of color, to retain it while sub- 
sequently being finished. As such it 
possesses a value far greater than as 
though it were a finished work, possess- 
ing all of the orthodox marks of labor 
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The Jules Dupre was the finest example 
of effect in either collection, and was 
full of emotion and feeling. Evidently, 
a study of love from Nature is one of 
her most exalted aspects. Those who 
are active students and workers in the 
field of landscape effect, and who saw 
this old canvas, will know how to appre- 
ciate and respect its eminent worth. 
Limitation of space will not allow of fur- 
ther review of this collection. 

Of the Haseltine collection it can be 
said that it does not differ materially 
from tramp collections as seen anywhere 
in the United States, inasmuch as init, 
as in all such, a few fine works are made 
to do Atlas duty and bear the burden of 
much dead weight. 

There is a deal of good painting with 
but little fine art. The Weber is superb, 
the Turner, be it genuine or otherwise, 
is a good example of tone painting. In 
this respect the Daubignys and Rous- 
seaus are the best we have had of those 
masters’ works here,— at least on public 
exhibition. Again, want of space for- 
bids further specification. 

These two exhibitions have surely 
stimulated a new interest in art affairs 
on the Coast ; and then opportunely and 
fortunately, just in the right time, along 
comes America’s greatest landscape 
painter,— if not the world’s of today,— 
George Inness, and gives us an oppor- 
tunity, through his own courtesy and 
that of our own William Keith, to see, 
to study, and admire, two of his best 
efforts. 

These events represent almost an 
epoch in the history of local art. The 
influence of them is evident in the pres- 
ent local exhibition. Carlsen’s still life 
is, in the writer’s opinion, inimitable. 
There can be scarcely any doubt but 
that he stands in the very front of this 
field of American art. If we may be 
allowed a word of friendly and well- 
meant comment,—or better, query,— 
could he not make his canvases glow a 
trifle more? It would seem as if in his 


endeavor to secure the subtility of tone 
and wonderful atmospheric: truth of 
color in which he succeeds so well, he 
has overlooked the fact that the result 
as a whole appears atrifledry. It is for 
him to say whether the quality which his 
work has under its present management 
could be still retained if such an addition 
to it were made. 

It is the writer’s opinion that if the 
goose and accompanying accessories, 
which is a composition of peculiarly dif- 
ficult color effect, were upon a smaller 
canvas, it would become a crystalized 
piece of perfect color. Its observation 
through a reducing glass will justify or 
condemn this comment. 

The other Carlsens are all of the same 
high class of work, and represent this 
branch of painting and study in its most 
dignified aspect. The small study with 
the flat-fish in white should be a delight 
to the artist and art student. It is the 
finest interpretation of its kind I have 
ever seen. 

William Keith’s glowing and moist 
California scenes add their usual refresh- 
ing feeling to the exhibit, and are ver- 
itably holes-in-the-wall, through which 
beams of buoyant and joyous sunlight 
stream witha tranquilizing and content- 
ing effect upon the mind of the observer 
that is very grateful. It would seem as 
if Keith were destined to be the Amer- 
ican Constable, with a very strong dash 
of the best of Diaz intermixed. 

The suggestion of Diaz, in fact, 
through all of his work is remarkable, 
and has been considerably noticed by 
eminent members of the profession of 


late. The possibilities of the field it 


would seem he has chosen are illimit- 
able in California. 

Keith’s technique is emotional and fer- 
vid to a degree, and his efforts are sing- 
ularly inspired by the landscape of the 
foothills, or better, the localities along 
the Coast Range. Probably the finest 
example of his brush is at this writing in 
Morris & Kennedy’s Art Gallery, and it 
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is one of the finest specimens of pure Cal- 
ifornia landscape painting ever executed 
inthis State. It represents a bit of land 
with a few oaks, and might be anywhere 
along the base of the Oakland hills. 
The figure is veritably a portion of the 
scene, and is one of those happy land- 
scape figures which are not in the way. 
It isa masterpiece of composition and 
color. The rapid rise in the abilities of 
this artist are making his name a house- 
hold word all over that portion of our 
country west of the Alleghanies, and we 
predict that the time is near when he 
will be at the head of American art in in- 
telligent interpretation of pure paysage. 

One of the finest of poor Tavernier’s 
efforts hangs next to Yelland’s schol. 
arly work. It is a small canvas but full 
of true color feeling. Together with 
Inness and Keith, it makes the triad of 
high-class landscape in the exhibit, and 
is full of pure art feeling coupled with 
strong technique. Its owner is happy 
in one of the best pictures we have ever 
seen of this undoubted genius. In spite 
of his eccentricities and uncertain vaga- 
ries, in the writer’s opinion the early 
death of this naturally great painter was 
an art calamity, as his genius was rap- 
idly verging towards a very high order 
and was imaginative in the extreme. 

Matthew's Boy vs. Bath is a strong 
study, and is in the best line of French 
modernism in flesh painting. It is faith- 
ful in tone, strong in effect, and good in 
color though a trifle dry, but in such a 
small degree as scarcely to call for the 
mention. The same comment can apply 
to all of his pictures exhibited. It is 
extremely powerful work. 

Of Joullin’s fine grouping of La France 
roses it can be said that his touch and 
feeling for color in more delicate text- 


‘ures of that nature is exquisite. The 


drawing is excellent, and they look 
fragile enough to crumble at a touch. 
It is a work of great credit to the artist. 

As to George Inness, his work in the 
present exhibition must be a positive 


revelation to local artists who have nev- 
er had an opportunity before closely to 
study his methods. His technique is 
bold and original in the extreme, yet it 
bears evidence of years of thought and 
experiment, of scholarly investigation 
aud great mechanical skill. The subtle 
mastery with which the mystery of tone 
which envelops the whole picture is 
obtained is marvelous to the trained eye 
and hand. There is no linear drawing 
in the picture, yet it is a gem of draw- 
ing, there is no brilliancy of pigment 
anywhere upon the canvas ; but not oft- 
en before has one graced the walls of 
the Association which in its apparently 
low and subdued key of color shot forth 
such fiery gleams of nature’s light as 
does this canvas. It represents a pair 
of California white oaks near the Del 
Monte hotel in Monterey, and as a com- 
position is as remarkable for the very 
boldness of its simplicity as for its extra- 
ordinary method of execution. To the 
artist who is inspired with a love for his 
profession and with a desire to excel 
therein, especially if he be a landscape 
painter, it is a bold and aggressive chal- 
lenge, and says to him at once, “ Come 
up higher.” As apiece of art —of land- 
scape or any other branch — it is in the 
front of the foremost modern ranks. 

With that acuteness of judgment and 
progressiveness of spirit which could 
convert, a partially obscure and exclu- 
sively local manufacturing interest into 
the present gigantic plant, the gentle- 
man that has been at the head and front 
of this great industrial enterprise was 
the first to recognize the great merit of 
this canvas of Inness’s and to add it to 
the number of his fine private collection ; 
and the State of California will at some 
future time, if not at present, congratu- 
late Mr. Scott or his heirs upon the good 
judgment which has secured this master- 
piece of modern landscape art, which 
represents the highest advance upon the 
most elevated plane of that branch of 
the profession. 
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Through the courtesy of its owner, 
this chef d’@uvre of the artist is open to 
the inspection and study of California 
artists and art lovers, upon the walls of 
the San Francisco Art Association, and 
I am sure that careful and educated art- 
criticism will concur with me in placing 
it among the most eminent examples of 
advanced modern landscape painting ex- 
isting. And if it can confer any self- 
gratulation upon Californians, it may 
further be said that it was reserved for 
the scenic glory of their State to inspire 
theartist toattempt and accomplish the 
great work of art of which I am speak- 
ing, and that furthermore it was pro- 
duced entirely upon their soil, under the 
influence of their somewhat hackneyed 
elorious climate,” and represents a bit 
of ordinary, every-day outdoors in Cali- 
fornia as well. 

Let us hope that the evidently reviv- 
ing local art interest may stimulate it- 
self further, and that its efforts may or- 
ganize themselves into a scheme to erect 
an art building in San Francisco that 
shall be a monument worthy of the his- 
tory of a great State. It seems almost 
in the nature of a satire upon us, that 
the city through whose portals more of 
that precious metal, gold, has passed, 
than through those of any known spot 
in the history of the world, should not 
at this late date possess a public library, 
— worthy of the name,—a public muse- 
um of any sort, or a public art gallery, 
or that the great metropolis of the vast 
Pacific slope should be utterly without 
the means necessary to offer public in- 


tellectual recreation of any sort to man- 


kind, The Chicago Art Building is a 
standing rebuke to San Francisco, and 
has the further advantage of being a pay- 
ing one, too. 

What San Francisco needs is an art 
building eligibly and centrally located, 
constructed entirely of California mar- 
bles and other building stones, and of 
California metals, and decorated and fur- 
nished entirely with California woods. 
It should bea ten or twelve story build- 
ing, upon the most advanced modern de- 
signs. In it there should bea large and 
fine collection of paintings in one por- 
tion, and collections of California miner- 
als, flora, fauna, birds, etc., as well as 
historical objects of curiosity and inter- 
est. Its art museum should contain the 
best possible specimens obtainable of 
local art connected with the past history 
of the State,— and with the present as 
well,—and besides, the best obtainable 
specimens of foreign art, old or modern. 

Much time would of course elapse be- 
fore a collection suitable could be se- 
cured, but a beginning could be made, 
and meanwhile such an edifice would 
not only be an enduring monument to 
the public-spirited interest of the citi- 
zens or citizen who should undertake it, 
but the building would here, as in Chi- 
cago, prove a source of some profit to 
its projectors. The rentals obtained 
from stores and rooms within the area 
of its walls not devoted to art and mu- 
seum interests, would make such a build- 
ing an immediate source of revenue, at 
the same time that the entire construc- 
tion was proving itself to be a public 
educator and benefit to us all. 

C. D. Robinson. 
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SOME BOOKS OF VERSE. II. 


ONE is accustomed to daring in the 
work of Robert Louis Stevenson. He 
sketches in his outlines with a freedom 
and breadth that are unusual in these 
times of detail worship in literature. The 
impression that he leaves on the reader 
is one of simplicity and breezy strength, 
and this is due not only to his method 
of treatment, but the original selection 
of his themes. His new book of ballads’ 
bears out these facts as fully as those 
which have gone before it. The South 
Sea narratives form the main portion of 
the volume, and are important, because 
they are work in an entirely new field. 
They are startling in their peculiarity. 
Mr. Stevenson has caught something 
unusual in attitude of mind in the 
poems, which, for lack of evidence to 
the contrary, must be taken as the Poly- 
nesian point of view. It is unique, but 
it is horrible. There is a calm accept- 
ance of savagery, a frank heathenism in 
the relations of man to man, that is 
Greek and more. The poems are dis- 
tinctly epic, but it is doubtful whether 
even the artistic handling of the author 
can make the subject matter seem worth 
recording. Cannibalism can hardly be 
made attractive under any circumstan- 
ces, and the motives of Rahero and the 
others, even from their own standpoint, 
seem scarcely noble enough to justify 
their exposition in verse. It is good 
poetry, and that is much ; but it is doubt- 
ful whether anyone would lay down the 
book with a feeling of pleasure. Take, 
for instance, the Feast of Famine, which 
is by far the most artistic of the tales. 
There is something so real in the de- 
scription of the waiting of the people for 
the choice of the victims, and in the 
other horrible features of the tale, that 


1 Ballads. By Robert Louis Stevenson, New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons: 1890. 


it is only on second thought that the 
softer and sweeter side, as told in the 
story of Rua and Taheia, makes impres- 
sion on the mind. The paramount feel- 
ing is necessarily one of depression. The 
following is part of their choosing of the 
victims : — 


Dawn as yellow as sulphur leaped on the naked 
peak, 

And all the village was stirring, for now was the 
chief to speak, 

Forth on his terrace he came, and sat with the chiefs 
in talk ; 

His lips were blackened with fever, his cheeks were 
whiter than chalk ; 

Fever clutched at his hands, fever nodded his head, 

But quiet and steady and cruel, his eyes shone ruby- 
red. 

In the earliest rays of the sun the chief rose up con- 
tent ; 

Braves were summoned and drummers; messengers 
came and went ; 

Braves ran to their lodges, weapons were snatched 
from the wall ; 

The commons herded together, and fear was over 
them all. 

Festival dresses they wore, but the tongue was dry 
in their mouth, 

And the blinking eyes in their faces skirted from 
north to south, 


Now to the sacred inclosure gathered the greatest 
and least ; 

And from under the shade of the banyan arose the 
voice of the feast, 

The frenzied roll of the drum, and a swift monoton- 
ous song. 

Higher the sun swam up ; the trade wind level and 
strong 

Awoke in the top of the palms and rattled the fans 
aloud, 

And over the garlanded heads and shining robes of 
the crowd 

Tossed the spiders of shadow, scattered the jewels of 
sun. 

Forty the tale of the drums and the forty throbbed 
like one ; 

A thousand hearts in the crowd, and the even chorus 
of song, 

Swift as the feet of a runner, trampled a thousand 
strong, 

And the old men leered at the ovens and licked 
their lips for the food ; 
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And the women stared at the lads, and laughed and 
looked to the wood. 

As when the sweltering baker, at night, when the 
city is dead, 

Alone in the trough of labor treads and fashions the 
bread ; 

So in the heat and the reek, and the touch of woman 
and man, 

The naked spirit of evil kneaded the hearts of the 
clan, 


Now cold was at many a heart, and shaking in many 
a seat; 

For there were the empty baskets, but who was to 
furnish the meat ? 

For here was the nation assembled, and there were 
the ovens anigh, 

And out of a thousand singers nine were numbered 
to die. 

Till, of a sudden, a shock, a mace in the air, a yell, 

And, struck in the edge of the crowd, the first of the 
victims fell. 

Terror and horrible glee divided the shrinking clan, 

Terror of what was to follow, glee for a diet of man. 

Frenzy hurried the chaunt, frenzy rattled the drums ; 

The nobles, high on the terrace, greedily mouthed 
their thumbs ; 

And once, and again and again, in the ignorant 
crowd below, 

Once and again and again descended the murderous 
blow. 

Now smoked the oven, and now, with the cutting 
lip of a shell, 

A butcher of ninety winters jointed the bodies well. 

Unto the carven lodge, silent, in order due, 

The grandees of the nation, one after one with- 
drew ; 

And a line of laden bearers brought to the terrace 
foot, 

On poles across their shoulders, the last reserve of 
fruit. 

The victims bled for the nobles in the old appointed 
way ; 

The fruit was spread for the commons, for all should 
eat today. 


There is too savage a realism in such 
work as this. It is neither pleasant nor 
profitable. 

To speak of a minor point, there is in 
this volume a noticeable repetition of 
poetic phrases used before by Mr. Ste- 
venson in earlier poems. It isa sign of 
crystalization, a significant indication of 
limitation in his originality. It means 
that consciously or unconsciously the 
poet is content with a certain character- 
ization as representing a certain fact, 
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which once determined on is used when- 
ever that fact is to be expressed. It is 
the use of the phrase as representative 
of an idea instead of the simple word 
sign. Mr. Stevenson’s freedom from 
repetition in his earlier work is remark- 
able, and his word characterizations are 
apt and felicitous. It is disturbing, there- 
fore, to find them cropping up again and 
again in this last book. One feels that 
the author is so satisfied with them that 
he keeps them pigeon-holed, and lugs 
them in automatically one by one when- 
ever he has the corresponding fact to 
express. 

Most of Nora Perry’s poems published 
and unpublished in previous books, are 
gathered into her latest volume,’ and in 
reading them through the feeling comes 
that many of the selections might have 
been omitted to advantage. There is 
much, however, that is good poetry, es- 
pecially on the side of the ballads. It 
is not a simple matter to tell a story 
well in verse. There is a tendency to- 
ward too much analysis, too great a com- 
plexity of issues,which is fatal to success 
in this line. There must be a dramatic 
directness and simplicity in its presenta- 
tion, if the ballad is really to charm. It 
is a word picture, and has all the limita- 
tions of a painting. This quality, how- 
ever, seems especially a part of Nora 
Perry’s equipment. She seems to. know 
intuitively the relative values of the facts 
she has torelate, and puts them together 
with an excellent taste for color and ef- 
fect. The best of the ballads in the 
volume is the “ Romance of a Rose,” 


though others might be quoted as being 


worthy of mention. 

Of the other poems, perhaps the most 
striking thing about them is their fem- 
inine quality. Any one reading them 
anonymously would know at once they 
were written by a woman. Not only do 
they for the most part deal with the 

1 After the Ball. By Nora Perry. Boston: Hough- 


ton, Mifflin & Co.: 1890. For sale in San Francisco by 
The Bane oft Com} any. 
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feminine things of life, — love, household 
affairs, and home feelings,— but the atti- 
tude preserved is distinctly feminine. 
The poems are for the most part the ex- 
position of the impressions of a sensi- 
tive disposition. They are the results 
of intuition rather than reason. They 
are never sensuous, and if sentimental, 
are wholesomely so. At their worst, they 
echo the intensity of a spirit that is too 
open to the romantic side of life. About 
the best of the lyrics there is much of 
spontaneity and freshness. Most of 
them are in cheerful vein, and even 
where sad, are free from morbidness. 
Most of them are too long to admit of 
quotation, but the following will give an 
idea of the better work : — 
** Another year,” she said, ‘* another year, 

These roses I have watched with so much care, 
Have watched and tended without pain or fear, 


Shall bud and bloom for me exceeding fair,— 
Another year,” she said, ‘‘ another year.” 


** Another year,” she said, ‘‘ another year, 
My life, perhaps, may bud and bloom again, 
May bud and bloom like these red roses here, 
Unlike them tended with regret and pain,— 
Another year, perhaps, another year. 


** Another year, ah yes, another year, 

When bloom my roses, all my life shall bloom ; 
When summer comes my summer too ’'ll be here, 
And I shall cease to wander in this gloom,— 

Another year, ah yes, another year. 


**For ah, another year, another year, 
I'll set my life in richer, stronger soil, 
And prune the weeds away that creep too near 
And watch and tend with never ceasing toil,— 
Another year, ah yes, another year.” 


Danske Dandridge’s Rose Brake* isas 
original as was her first volume of poems, 
and displays the same fine sense of ar- 
tistic judgment, the same sensitive feel- 
ing for nature, the same high intellect- 
uality which marked her earlier verse. 
There is a clean-cut quality to the finish 
of the work which is evidence of high 
poetic refinement ; but the intellectual 
form is still distinctly subordinate to the 
current of feeling it sets forth. 

! Rose Brake. 


By Danske Dandridge. New York: 


G. P. Putnam's Sons: 1890. 
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The meters and measures are simple, 
considering the musical effects pro- 
duced. It is the play of fancy that is 
primarily attractive. The Wood Demon 
has the fascinating weirdness that is 
noticeable in Coleridge’s Christabel, or 
Arnold’s Forsaken Merman, and. in 
many of the quick-moving measures 
there is a peculiar, breathless uplifting, 
like the sudden soaring of a bird. For 
instance : — 


O strenuous vine, do you run, 
As a man runs a race to a goal, 
Your end that God’s will may be done, 
Like a strong-sinewed soul ? 
Are you glad? Do you praise? 
Do you run ? 
And shall I be afraid, 
Like a spirit undone ; 
Like a sprout in deep shade, 
Like an infant of days ; 


When I hear, when I see and interpret aright 
The winds in their jubilant flight ; 
The manifest peace of the sky and the rapture of 
light ; 
The pean of waves as they flow ; 
The stars that reveal 
The deep bliss of the night ; 
The unspeakable joy of the air ; 
And feel as I feel 
And know as I know 
God is there ? 


Hush! 
For I hear him — 

Enshrined in the heart of the wood ; 
’T is the priestly and reverent thrush, 

Anointed to sing to our God ; 

And he hymns it full well 

All I stammer totel 1, 

All I yearn to impart. 


Or this: — 


O that I stood in the presence of God, 

In the palpable presence of God, 
And had a voice for one cry ! 

That my body were dead and my soul were alive 
In the light of that visible Eye. 


**God ! give me one boon for my life 
That was patient and long ; 
For the waiting ; the years — oh the years ! 
For the hunger and tears ; 
For the hurt and the wrong :— 
God! grant me one boon for my life. 
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** Somewhere — oh Thou knowest the where — 
Inthy worlds with their heavens and hells, 

In the limitless spaces of air, 

He zs, and Thou knowest the where ! 

A boon, oh, a boon! Send me there! 


‘* For I bore it, the worst that was sent ; 
The pitiless ache of the tears ; 

The loss and the fierce discontent, 
And the horrors and fears 

Of that silence more hard than a wall ! 
And the fancies so maddeningly sweet, 

More cruel than all :— 

By the love that is deathless I call 

As I fall at Thy feet.” 


Would I cry? Would the floods be unsealed 
In that Presence, in sight of the thrones ? 
Would I jar the loud joy of the blest 
With my strenuous tones ? 
Or stand with my hand on my mouth 
Unable to praise or to pray, 
Just feeling ‘* Thou knowest it all, 
What zs there to say ?” 


Stoddard is one of the American poets 
whose reputation is made. He has been 
so long before the public that one knows 
exactly what to expect when a new vol- 
ume of his comes from the publishers. 
The Lion’s Cub* has the same charac- 
teristics as his other works. The name 
is taken from one of the longer poems, 
which, contrary to general usage, comes 
late in the book instead of the opening 
pages. There is never a line of Stod- 
dard’s work that does not show careful 
thought and polish. There is no great 
amount of spontaneity, but on the other 
hand his work never falls below an ac- 
ceptable grade. He is one of the edi- 
tors’ poets, as it were. They are sure 
of his always being available. The 
longer poems are not as good as the 
shorter selections. The epigrammatic 
turn of Stoddard’s talent is such that 
his longer flights appear more or less 
labored. Perhaps his strongest work is 
where no deep feeling is required, but 
there is simply an impression to be con- 
veyed. 

The wind in the leaves, 
The rain on the eaves, 


1The Lion's Cub. By Richard Henry Stoddard, 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons: 1890. 
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Or the low continuous roar 
Of the rolling waves on the distant shore ; 
Who shall declare 
What sounds they be? 
Whether lost in the air, 
Or found on the sea, 
And whether they laugh or sigh ? 
Not I. 
I only know 
That they come and go, 
And people the hollow sky. 


This gives the impression of the vague- 
ness and mystery of uncertain sounds 
in nature that the author intended, is 
not overdone, and therefore is good art. 
Unfortunately when he deals with higher 
poetic things his note is not always so 
true nor his insight so unquestionable. 

The same evenness, but not the same 
art, mark /Pzero da Castiglione,’ by 
Stuart Sterne. It is atragic little story 
prettily done in blank verse, but does 
not rise to the level of real poetry. It 
is the work of a well-bred, well-read 
man, who has acquired by practice the 
professional facility. Nowhere —even 
in sudden flashes — does it rise to the 
point of inspiration ; but seldom does it 
fall to absolute prosiness. With the 
recognition that it is well done comes 
the distinct feeling that the author will 
never do better. 

Of finer quality are the Poems of Ed- 
na Dean Proctor.2 Many of the selec- 
tions in the present volume were printed 
in her first edition of poems, and to these 
have been added such others as Miss 
Proctor believes to be worthy of pres- 
érvation in her work. There is an air 
of refinement about them, as there is 
about Mary E. Blake’s Verses Along the 
Way.* In fact, there is much similarity 
in the mental equipment of the two 
writers. Miss Proctor touches a higher 

2 Piero da Castiglione. By Stuart Sterne. 
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San Francisco by The Bancroft Company. 
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ton, Mifflin and Company : 1890. 
Francisco by The Bancroft Company, 


4 Verses Along the Way. By Mary Elizabeth Blake. 
Boston : Houghton, Mifflin and Company : 1890. For 
sale in San Francisco by The Bancroft Company. 
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water-mark in point of intellectuality ; 
but both exhibit a genuine lyric quality 
in their work. 

Poems of childhood are always sure 
of popularity. There is no feeling more 
universal in its application than that of 
sympathy with childish things. Not 
the sympathy that gives interest in the 
same thing a child finds interest in. It 
is rather a sympathy with those acts 
and feelings of childhood which attract 
us because of the simple humanity they 
display. Most of such actions and feel- 
ings are unconsciously experienced by 
the child, and would not probably inter- 
est him as they do older people. It is 
only when the older child looks back 
and judges them in the light of later ex- 
perience that they seem either amusing 
or of special value. 

From this standpoint James Whit- 
comb Riley’s Rhymes of Childhood" 
would be pronounced as addressed to 
grown people, rather than to children of 
the age and experience of those whose 
thoughts and feelings figure in these 
pages. It is a delightful book from 
cover to cover, and displays a rare in- 
sight into the habits of mind of the 
child. The dialect, too, is true to nature, 
and seldom if ever overdrawn. 

But the success of the poems depends 
on an appreciation of the man in the 
boy, the detection of the beginning of 
the shrewdness and judgment of age in 
the apparently unconscious childish ac- 
tions. The child himself would never 
be conscious of this, and would find his 
interest in simpler, more direct action. 
But if there is nothing else, there is for 
every one a tender reminiscence in the 
simple philosophy, the unconscious pa- 
thos, the secure trustfulness of child- 
hood. The Raggedy Man bids fair to 
become a classic in literature. He is 
drawn in such broad lines that any one 
can fit him to a recollection of some 
“hired man” who made his young life 


1 Rhymes of Childhood. By James Whitcomb Riley. 
The Bowen-Merrill Co,: Indianapolis : 18go. 


VOL. xvil.—42. 


happier ; and who does not find an un- 
derstanding of the human nature in the 
following ? 


Wunst we went-a fishin’—Me 
An’ my Pa an’ Ma all three, 
When they was a picnic, ’way 
Out to Hanch’s Woods one day. 


An’ they was a crick out there, 
Where the fishes is, an’ where 
Little boys ’t aint big and strong 
Better have their folks along ! 


My Pa he ist fished an’ fished ! 
An’ my Ma she said she wished 
Me an’ her was home; an’ Pa 

Said he wished so worse 'n Ma. 


Pa said, Ef you talk er say 
Anything, er sneeze, er play, 
Haint no fish, alive er dead, 
Ever go’ to bite ! he said. 


Part’ nigh dark in town when we 
Got back home ; an’ Ma says she, 
Now she'll have a fish for shore! 
An’ she buyed one at the store. 


Now at supper Pa he won’t 

Eat no fish, an’ says he don’t 

Like ’em.—An’ he pounded me 

When I choked ! Ma, did n’t he? 


You better not fool with a Bumble-bee ! — 

Ef you don't think they can sting — you ’Il see ! 
They ‘re lazy to look at, an’ kindo’ go 

Buzzin’ an’ buzzin’-aroun’ so slow, 

An’ ac’ so slouchy an’ all fagged out, 

Danglin’ their legs as they drone about 

The holly hawks ’at they can’t climb in 

"Ithout ist a-tumble-un out agin ! 

Wunst I watched one climb clean ’way 

In a jim’son blossom, I did, one day,— 

An’ | ist grabbed it — an’ nen Jet go— 

An’ Ooh-ovh ! Honey! I told ye so!” 

Says the Raggedy Man; an’ he ist run 

An’ pullt out the stinger, an’ don’t laugh none, 
An’ says: ** They Aas been folks, I guess, 

’At thought I was predjudust, more or less,— 
Yit I maintain ‘at a Bumble-bee 

Wears out his welcome too quick for me !” 


There is another side— free from dia- 
lect —that is presented by this volume, 
In good English Mr. Riley has done 
some serious work that is worthy of at- 
tention. He has a good ear for melody, 
and a delicacy of expression that makes 
him expert at cradle songs and lullabies, 
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His love for nature is the out-of-door 
affection of aboy. ‘“ The Tonic of the 
Spring” moves him and brings back 


The shadow of the open door, 

And dancing dust and sunshine blent, 
Slanting the way the morning went, 

And beckoning my thoughts afar 

Where reeds and running waters are ; 
Where amber-colored bayous glass 

The half drowned weeds and wisps of grass ; 
Where sprawling frogs in loveless key, 

Sing on and on incessantly. 


And occasionally,in more pensive vein, 
one comes across a thing like this: — 
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Lord! Kind Lord! 
Gracious Lord! I pray 
Thou wilt look on all I love 
Tenderly today ! 

Weed their hearts of weariness ; 
Scatter every care 

Down a wake of angel-wings 
Winnowing the air. © 

Bring unto the sorrowinyg 
All release from pain ; 

Let the lips of Jaughter 
Overflow ayain ; 

And with all the needy 
O divide, I } ray, 

This vast treasure of content 
That is mine today ! 


RECENT FICTION. I. 


THE pressure on our columns that has 
delayed this fiction review longer than 
the OVERLAND’s wont, has made easier 
the task of the reviewer in some ways: 
books that it is rather difficult to pro- 
nounce upon by snap judgment have 
come, and are well on their way to a 
stable place in literature, or have come 
and gone so completely that a judgment 
now, six months after their issue, is 
. practically the judgment of posterity. 
In this category are many books of bet- 
ter grade than the confessedly ephem- 
eral publications. 

We even venture to class with books 
that have come and gone the work of so 
well known a writer as Mrs. Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps Ward... In Come Forth? 
she has made one of the most strenuous 
attempts of her literary career, she has 
bent to it all her trained literary facul- 
ties, all the sympathetic and spiritual in_ 
sight that has made her loved wherever 
English is spoken, she had to aid her 


1 Come Forth. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps and Her- 
bert D. Ward. Boston: 1891: Houghton, Mifflin and 
Co. For sale in San Francisco by The Bancroft Co. 


her husband’s scholarly work in Bible 
antiquity; and yet the world has read the 
book and laid it aside with a feeling very 
like disappointment. Probably it ex- 
pected too much. The theme was a 
tremendous one,—but had not Mrs. 
Ward written of the great hereafter, and 
risen to all that her readers required of 
her? And yet this story of Lazarus, 
which requires the familiar portrayal of 
the Master, proved a greater task than 
the setting forth the glories of heaven. 
Our ideas of heaven are not coherent 
and definite enough to be exacting. We 


‘were willing to let Mrs. Ward lead us, 


and to see with her keen eyes the splen- 
dor and glory. But when she takes up 
a part of the Bible story, and requires us 
to make Bethany the scene of a love 
tale and the Master a character therein, 
who works miracles that all may end 
happily, she comes into rude contact 
with definite prepossessions and ima- 
ginings of her reader, and he resents it. 

But General Wallace made the New 
Testament times the theme of a great 
and successful novel. True: but in Ben 


une, 
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Hur there is no such choosing of famil- 
iar Bible narrative as in this story of 
Lazarus and Mary and Martha, and no 
such attempt to portray the personality 
and daily walk of the Christ. And so 
we turn away from the book, as we do 
from all but an exceeding few of the 
paintings that attempt to show the face 
of Jesus, with the feeling that more was 
attempted here than could be done. 

But while this is the impression as a 
whole, there are episodes and scenes 
that will linger long in the mind. One 
of these, perhaps the chief, is the whole 
story of the blind Baruch and the sick 
girl Ariella; and probably that is be- 
cause these are not well known Bible 
characters like Lazarus and his sisters, 
and Mrs. Ward was free here from the 
trammels of the scripture story, and 
could give free play to that tender hu- 
man sympathy and love for all that is 
good in mankind that is her great 
strength as a writer. 

At a whole earth’s diameter of dis- 
tance is the scene of the next book to 
be mentioned, Mrs. Pittock’s 7he God of 
Civilization.’ And the places are no 
farther apart, Palestine and the South 
Seas, than the method and tone of the 
books. Mrs. Pittock’s book is an at- 
tempt to draw a Utopia, and she does it 
by wrecking a party of Americans, men 
and women, on a tropical island in mid 
Pacific. Here the “‘ God of Civilization,” 
money, has no power, and with the na- 
tives, honest, gentle, and affectionate, 
they live so ideal a life and are so happy 
that they soon assimilate completely 
with them. They adopt the customs 
and dress of the natives and intermarry 
with them, finding no lack or loss from 
giving up all that civilization can offer. 
The marriage custom, which Mrs Pit- 
tock invents as an improvement on the 
conventional espousal, is peculiar. On 
the day set for the great annual mar- 
riage feast all the people gather, and the 


1 The God of Civilization. By Mrs. M, A. Pittock, 
Chicago : Eureka Publishing Co: 1890. 


marriageable men and maidens are 
seated opposite each other in a long row. 
Beginning with the princess or maiden 
of highest rank, the girls dance in turn, 
and each ends her performance by fling- 
ing about the man that she favors her 
scarf. No man is permitted to refuse 
on pain of being speared, but if he is 
not pleased with the arrangement at the 
end of a year, he can take his place in 
the marriage line anew. While there is 
much that is amusing in Mrs. Pittock’s 
ideas, nobody wil] be apt to take them 
seriously. Sometimes they are entirely 
ridiculous ; as when the heroine, who has 
come back to San Francisco accompa- 
nied by her island lover, insists on being 
married to him, both of them dressed in 
South Sea costume, —a skirt of grasses 
and shell bracelets and necklaces. 

Another Utopia study is a Bellamite 
tale, One of Lerrian’s Novels* Berrian, 
it will be remembered, is mentioned by 
Bellamy as the novelist of the twenty- 
first century. It must be remarked, that 
however much mankind is to evolve in 
those coming years, the novelist of the 
future, if Berrian is fairly he, shows no 
such advance as society at large. The 
novel is involved and stupid, morbid and 
without force, and resorts for its climax 
to the antediluvian device of the secret 
chamber and trapdoor. The characters 
maunder much about progress, and hug 
themselves that they belong to the twen- 
tieth century, but they don’t seem to 
have many new ideas, or to be really any 
happier than we of the nineteenth. 

Another Utopia study, one of very 
much more pretension and of very much 
more value than either of the foregoing, 
is William Morris's from Nowhere,® 
an attempt to picture the twentieth cen- 
tury life on much the same lines that 
Mr. Bellamy has used. 

2One of Berrian’s Novels. By Mrs. O. H. Stone, 
Welch, Fracker Co.: New York: 1890. For sale in 
San Francisco by the Bancroft Co, 


3 News from Nowhere. By William Morris. Poston: 
1890: Roberts Bros. For sale in San Francisco by Pier- 
son & Robertson. 
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It is curious to observe how well Mr. 
Morris, whether intentionally or not, 
supplements Bellamy’s work, drawing 
most of the attention to those points 
which Looking Backward left untouched, 
and passing lightly over those on which 
Mr. Bellamy has laid greatest stress. 

The economic methods of the twen- 
tieth century, other than the general 
idea of no money and everybody work- 
ing for the love of it, are not developed 
as in Bellamy’s scheme at all; while on 
the other hand, the stages of the transi- 
tion from the present unhappy frame of 
things into the glorious socialistic state 


are given somewhat in detail. 


The happy, care-free, simple life which 
it is supposed will result from the doing 
away with greed and selfishness, is very 
congenial to the poetic imagination of 
Mr. Morris, and makes his work full of 
sunshine, and “the light that never was 
on sea or land.” It would perhaps be 
presumption to say positively that it is 
full of the light that never will be on 
sea or land; and yet, taking together all 
the schemes that have been devised, it 
is difficult to find in them a logical and 
connected scheme by which the happy 
condition may be brought about, or 
maintained if it could be brought about. 

It goes without saying, since Mr. Mor- 
ris wrote the book, that it is pleasant to 
read, and full of delightful thoughts. 

While we are speaking of Mr. Morris’s 
work, it may be well to notice here an- 
other of his books, though not strictly 


fiction. This is 7he House of the Wolf- 


ings, another of hts reproductions of the 
poems to be found in the old Germanic 
folk lore. Perhaps it is not one that 
will make its way so far in the hearts of 
the lovers of literature as Sigurd did, 
but yet it is much in the same vein, and 
has very much of the same charm. 

The greater part of the narrative is in 
prose, but, especially in the speeches, it 
frequently breaks into meter, with the 


1The House of the Wolfings. Py William Morris. 
Boston : 1890: Roberts Bros. For sale in San Francisco 
by C. Beach & Co. 


swing and the go to it that all lovers of 
Sigurd will welcome most heartily. The 
prose portions of the story are not less 
poetic than the metrical ones, and the 
tale of the Markmen and their valiant 
faring to battle against the hosts of the 
Romans, and their successful repulse of 
the legionaries, though at the cost of 
the life-blood of their greatest war- 
dukes, will be followed with delight and 
awaken a thrill of pride in those of Saxon 
descent, that they can claim among their 
ancestors such valiant, generous, and 
liberty-loving people. 

In no literary work that we know of 
has the charm of the ancient spirit been 
better preserved. 

A curious allegory of life and death, 
from the Spanish of Pedro A. de Alar- 
con, is Zhe Strange Friend of Tito Gil? 
A youth given over to despair is taken 
in hand by Death, and endowed with 
strange powers of prophecy. He can 
see his benefactor in his dismal rounds 
through the earth, and can thus foretell 
the last hour of any individual. The 
historic events of theabdication of Philip 
V. and the death of Louis I. of Spain, 
are woven into the story, with many 
other events and incidents, all of arather 
gruesome cast. In this strange story 
the air of verisimilitude is well kept, and 
it is easy to imagine from Mrs. Darr’s 
translation that the original must have 
much of the delicacy of touch and the 
gracefulness of style that pervades the 
best Spanish work. 

Another book in which the mystic 
and the occult are the main theme is Ox 
the Heights of Himalay.’ Here a French 
officer, disappointed in love, retires to 
the Church, becomes a monk, and is 
made Bishop of Simla in India. Here 
he is attracted by the mystic doings of 
the Indian fakirs, and his strong intel- 
ligence and earnest desire for truth are 

?The Strange Friend of ‘Tito Gil. By Pedro A. de 
Alarc6n. New York: 1891: A. Lovell & Co. For sale 
in San Francisco by The S. Carson Co. 

On the Heights of Himalay. By A. Van Der Nail- 
len. New York: 1891: U.S. Book Co. 
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so far recognized by the mystic masters 
of the occult world, that he is summoned 
far up the Himalayan steeps, there to be 
instructed in the deepest mysteries of 
occultism. 

This part of the story is welltold, and 
has as much of the air of sanity and 
truth as writers on these subjects ever 
achieve. 

Some of the reasoning, and the de- 
scriptions of many of the experiments, 
are quite ingenious and interesting ; but 
the writer in the latter part of the book 
has reached the limit of his occult stud- 
ies, or of his inventive powers. He re- 
turns to Europe,and contents himself 
with narrating an idyllic love affair, in 
which the Bishop and his mystic powers 
are only occasionally brought in as ‘a 


‘deus ex machina. 


Few people will try to read Lzfe,’ al- 
though it calls itself on its frontispiece 
a novel, with any hallucination as to what 
they are reading. It is not a novel at all, 
but a philosophical discourse onthe mys- 
teries of being, which develops toward 
the latter part of the book into a sys 
tematic treatise upon the doctrines of 
spiritualism. 

There is, indeed, a love story con- 
nected with it, but the main part of the 
book is made up of these philosophical 
dialogues, and they might easily be sep- 
arated from the love story altogether, 
and neither part would be destroyed. 

If it be judged as fiction, it is scarcely 
worth condemning. It is not so easy to 
pronounce upon it in the light of phi- 
losophy, and yet here we fancy few 
but spiritualists will receive any enlight- 
enment or any edification. 

Coming as far away from the specula- 
tive and the occult as possible, we turn 
to the healthy life and realism of Jane 
G. Austin, whose story of the Plymouth 
Colony, told in “ Standish of Standish,” 
has been favorably reviewed by us be- 
fore. The present book, Doctor Le Ba- 


1 Life. By William W. Wheeler. New York: 1890. 
American News Co, 
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ron and His Daughters, brings the nar- 
rative down to Revolutionary times, and 
with many a bright episode of quaint 
custom and interweaving of historic 
fact, tells the story of the good old 
French doctor and his life in that birth- 
place of Yankee character. 

The witch delusion, the early New 
England slaves, the horrors of Calvin- 
ism, the naval glories of the war of the 
Revolution, are all used as material by 
this industrious and interesting writer. 

Walford,® by Ellen Olney Kirk, is a 
story of current New England life. The 
tale tells about the loss ofa child, and 
the fortunes of a great manufacturing 
company. 

The substitution of a false daughter 
for the real one leads to the chief com- 
plications of the book ; and there is a 
fine study in the hopeless and honorable 
love of Rexford Long, which leads, with 
much fine character building, the nar- 
rative up to the catastrophe of the 
strike. 

In Strangers and Wayfarers* Miss 
Jewett has collected eleven of her deli- 
cate and sympathetic sketches of New 
England rural life. Many of our read- 
ers will recognize some of these as old 
friends, from their appearance in the 
magazines. All of them are filled with 
the light but sure touch, the close ob- 
servation, and the fine human sympathy 
that make anything that Miss Jewett 
writes attractive. 

The proud but poor old women in 
“The Town Poor,” the pathetic story 
of the Bogans and their sorrows with 
their intemperate son, the delicate hu- 
mor in “ The Taking of Captain Ball,” 
and, it might be said, the special good 


2Dr. Le Baron and His Daughters.. By Jane G 
Austin. Boston: 1890: Houghton Mifflin & Co, For 
sale in San Francisco by The Bancroft Co. 


8 Walford. By Ellen Olney Kirk. Boston: 1890: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. For sale in San Francisco by 
The Bancroft Co. 

4Strange-s and Wayfarers. By Sarah Orne Jewett. 
Boston: 1890: Houghton Mifflin & Co. For sale in 
San Francisco by The Bancroft Co. 
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point in each of these sketches, are sure 
to make friends and admirers for Miss 
Jewett wherever they go. 

Another book of short stories of more 
varied character and wider scope, and 
possibly of greater power, is Grace Denio 
Litchfield’s Little Venice.1 These stories 
also have appeared before in various 
magazines, and it needs here but to wel- 
come them again in more permanent 
book form, for they are stories that have 
real power and value in them, and they 
are worthy of being read again, and of 
finding a place on one’s shelf of favorite 
books. 

Margaret Deland’s Szdzey’ is worthy 
of more serious notice and study than 
can here be given amid a crowd of 
books. And yet, while confessing its 
force, the reader is not inclined to lin- 
ger long over Mrs. Deland’s work, for 
the reason that in it he is introduced to 
a set of such thoroughly uncomfortable 
people. 

Sidney is the daughter of the village 
atheist, and is brought up by her father 
to look upon love as the greatest mis- 
fortune of life, since it mast needs be 
shattered by death sooner or later; and 
it is the awakening, the giving of a soul 
to this beautiful, unconscious, and selfish 
Undine, that is the theme of the book. 

There is much strong and careful 
writing in it, and yet the morbid ele- 
ments of thought, the painful things in 
human intercourse, and the vexations of 
life, are made so prominent that they 
justify us in calling it a thoroughly un- 
comfortable book. It is true that back 
of this there is the great doctrine of the 
impossibility of keeping love from a hu- 
man heart by any system of guards and 
shields, and of the folly as well as the 
uselessness of the attempt, which gives 
strength to the book; but nevertheless, 


1Little Venice. By Grace Denio Litchfield. New 
York: 1890: Geo. Putnam’s Sons. For sale in San 
Francisco by The Bancroft Co. 

2Sidney. By Margaret Deland. Boston: 1890: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co, For sale in San Francisco by 
The Bancroft Co. 
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one lays it down with the wish that its 
tone had not been quite so depressing. 

A more healthy, breezy, out-of-doors, 
natural life is shown in Gz/bert Elgar's 
Son,® by Harriet Riddle Davis. It isa 
story about the Hicksite Quakers of Ma- 
ryland,—a life that will be new to many 
persons who have considered the broad- 
brimmed hat and drab coat as the sym- 
bols of a straight-laced sect; for these 
Quakers are merry and sociable,— they 
ride to hounds, drink their wine, and 
have their country dances, in a way 
strangely like world’s people. 

The motive of the book is the ever- 
present woman question, for Gilbert 
Elgar’s son, to his bitter regret, is a 
daughter, and the quick-witted child sees 
her father’s disappointment, and does 
her best to take the place she would 
have filled had she been a boy. The 
measure of her success is large, arfd the 
character that results, as drawn by Mrs. 
Davis, strong, resolute, selt-reliant, yet 
tender and sweet, will be welcomed to 
the pages of literature. 

A Lost Jewel* possibly should not be 
spoken of here, since it is a child’s story, 
and few people think it necessary to 
consider much the jiterary quality of 
books for children: generally they are 
satisfied if little ones are entertained, 
and at the same time taught good mor- 
als. But Mrs. Spofford evidently thinks 
that it is worth while to teach children 
good taste, and even good literary taste 
in the books that they read early in life, 


-and she puts careful thought upon the 


literary form of her pretty story of the 
little Italian girl rescued from the fa- 
drone by the wholesome American 
family. 

A Kentucky Colonel’ is another of Opie 

8 Gilbert Elgar's Son. By Harriet Riddle Davis. New 
York: 1890: Geo, Putnam's Sons. For sale in San 
Francisco by The J. Dewing Co. 


4A Lost Jewel. By Harriet Prescott Spofford. Bos- 
ton: 1891: For sale in San Francisco by The 5S. Car- 
son Co, 

5A Kentucky Colonel. By Opie P. Read. Chicago: 
18go: F. J. Schulte & Co. . 
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P. Read’s stories of mid-western life. It 
is hard to say just where Mr. Read 
comes short of work that one can take 
seriously, for there is evident attempt at 
truth in the character drawing and in 
the description, as well as in the plot; 
but there is a Jack of balance in his 
people, of discrimination in descriptive 
points, and of unity in the plot, that 
mars the result. 

This can best be shown, as to the de- 
scriptive work, by a quotation of the 
little jumble of observations that are 
thrown together as an opening para- 
graph for an autumn chapter. 

September came with a russet glow. The corn- 
fields were turning brown, and the rag-weeds were 
rank where the watermelons had grown. Yellow- 
jackets and honey-bees buzzed about the cider-press 
in the orchard, and the negro boy, who had addeda 
pair of cottonade trousers to his wardrobe, lay under 
an apple tree and played with a lazy dog. ‘The 
quails, no longer mated, had organized themselves 
into socialistic flocks, and the melancholy dove sat 
on the stack-pole where the wheat had been 
threshed. When the sun went down, the hungry 
hog, squealing in response to the “ pig-oo-e-e”’ of 
the negro who carried a sack of corn, ran precipi- 
tously through the woods, 

The story of the family feud is really 
interesting at times, and the battle be- 
tween the opposing factions is the best 
piece of writing we have seen from this 
writer. 

Perhaps no more earnest and serious 
attempt to put the red man into litera- 
ture has been made of late years than 
that contained in 7he Bridge of the 
Gods,'where Mr. F. H. Balch relates the 
ancient story of the Willamette tribes, 
weaving in the legend of the mountain 
bridge across the Columbia at the Cas- 
cades. This bridge he makes the totem 
of the Willamette tribe, the leaders in 
the great Northwestern confederacy, 
and its fall is followed by the speedy 
destruction of the confederacy and its 
principal tribe. 

The story opens in a Puritan village 
of New England, where Cecil Grey de- 


! The Bridge of the Gods. By F. H. Balch, Chicago: 
1890: A. C. McCerg & Co. 
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votes himself to the conversion of the red 
brethren of the west. After making his 
way across the continent, he arrives just 
in time to be present at the last great 
council of the Willamette confederacy, 
in which, with his trained mind and fer- 
vent speech, he has a great effect. 

Mr. Balch has evidently studied the 
Northwestern Indians carefully, and his 
drawing of the Indian character is a 
strange mixture of the noble red man 
type, caused by the desire to make a good 
romance, and of the degraded savage, 
which his sense of truth compels him to 
portray. 

Possibly this is doing injustice to Mr. 
Balch,—it may well have been that before 
the years of contaminating presence of 
the whites there was far more of the noble 
element in the red man than we see to- 
day; and surely Mr. Balch has not 
glossed over the squalor, the brutality, 
and the ferocity, of the Indian tribes. 

The introduction of the Asiatic woman 
from some unrecorded shipwreck fur- 
nishes Mr. Balch with another element, 
of which he makes the most in working 
out areal romance, still refusing to ideal- 
ize unduly the Indian character. 

Tne dramatic climax is well handled, 
and the reader feels that he has read a 
really strong Western story. 

While speaking of Western stories is, 
of course, the proper time to notice A 
Ward of the Golden Gate This is an- 
other of the recent books of Bret 
Harte’s, where there is much of a rever- 
sion to his earliest and best style of 
writing. 

He has invented no new characters 
in this, for his heroine, Yerba Buena, is 
only Cressy sent to boarding school ; 
and in the same way most of the other 
characters strike the reader as old 
friends. Perhaps the nearest approach 
to a new character, or of a better devel- 
opment of a character only hinted at 

2A Ward of the Golden Gate. By Bret Harte. Bos- 


ton : 1890: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. For sale in San 
Francisco by The Bancroft Co, 
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before, is in Colonel Pendleton, the 
poor, proud, shiftless, and chivalrous 
lawyer of Southern extraction. 

The Romance of Swedenborg’s Life* 
is a pretty story, daintily told by Miss 
Walberg, of the romantic episode of the 
relations of the great Swedenborg with 
the Polheim family. It is a pleasant 
narrative, and deserves its dainty dress. 

Hoodwinked’ is one of the trashy Eng- 
lish stories of crime, with but little of ex- 
citement or of ingenuity to justify it. 

OVERLAND reviewers are bound not to 
review any book that has not first been 
read through. But human nature has 
its limitations, and it may be permitted, 
it would seem, to review by title the 

1The Romance of Swedenborg’s Life. By Anna 
Cronhjelm Walberg. San Francisco: 1890: C, A. 
Murdock. 

2 Hoodwinked. By T. W. Speight. Chicago: 1891: 
Rand, McNally & Co. For sale in San Francisco by 
The Bancroft Co. 


books in Peterson’s Twenty-five Cent 
Series,’ eleven of which have reached us. 

It would be a waste of breath to try 
to give them a literary review, for peo- 
ple who read books of this class seldom 
care for the literary quality of them, 
and are hardly likely to be influenced by 
anything wecould say. Those of them 
that are by well known names, Zola, Mrs. 
Southworth, and John Habberton, hard- 
ly need characterizing, and the attempt 
to read one or two of the others has re- 
sulted in a flat failure. We may be par- 
doned for being a little skeptical as to 
the truth of the glowing prospectus that 
advertises the series. 


8\My Lady's Master. Bertha’s Baby. The Joys of 
Life. Gemma. The Matchmaker. Helen and Ar- 
thur. Mrs. Mayburn’s Twins. Saveli's Expiation. 
Broken Pledges. Love’s Labor Won. The Mys- 
teries of Marseilles. Peterson’s Twenty-five Cent Ser- 
ies. T. B. Peterson. Philadelphia: 1891: For sale in 
San Francisco by The Bancroft Co. 


ETC. 


THE progresses through the country of successive 
presidents are generally spoken of as admirably ef- 
fective in allaying party spirit, and making the coun- 
try and the President himself feel that he is the head 
of the nation, not of a party. No doubt there is, in 
the main, this effect. The pride of local hospitality 
is stronger in supporters of the opposition than party 
feeling, and urges them into loyal demonstrations ; 
and the urbanity which every consideration con- 
strains the guest to show to his entertainers of both 
parties, and the considerate addresses he must needs 
make when in sections politically opposed to him, 
still more effectively commit him thereafter to lay 
aside toward them the bearing of a hostile party 
leader. It is hardly conceivable, for instance, that 
the man who this year, as an honored guest, in pub- 
lic addresses on which the nation’s attention is con- 
centrated, speaks in terms of cordial respect of the 
Confederate soldier, and assures him that no remi- 
niscence of the breach lingers to affect his present 
equal status with others as loyal citizen,— that this 
same man should ever again be able to use as politi- 
cal material denunciations of his opponents as rebels 
and traitors, or renewal of the memories of the war. 


But there is occasion, nevertheless, for a good deal 
of irritation of party feeling in these same progresses. 
Any exhibition of gross party hustility that may take 
place (and it happened once or twice, most offen- 
sively, in the tour of President Harrison’s predeces- 
sor; the present tour seems to have been marked by 
not the smallest incident of the sort) is not easily for- 
given ; and on the other hand, the appearance on 
the part of the guest of using to political ends the 
loyalty and hospitality of the country is always a 
danger. It is here, indeed, that the main danger of 
such progresses comes in. Should they become cus- 
tomary, every consideration of patriotism and deli- 
cacy should lead those who plan them expressly to 
avoid whatever can import any aspect of politics into 
the movements of the guests. The tour should be 
planned upon the theory that the President comes to 
see and become acquainted, rather than to be seen, 
in the character of a show. This theory has, per- 
haps, not ruled sufficiently in the management of 
President Harrison’s visit. As it is, we have sus- 
tained our character for magnificent hospitality ; but 
how much real knowledge of us President Harrison 
has carried away is a different matter. 


[June, 
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PUBLIC affairs grow somewhat dramatic at pres- 
ent, with the Italian controversy no sooner dropped 
from clamor to silence, than the Charleston is called 
out on a militant errand. It is never possible to view 
any of these incidents, out of which may grow pos- 
sibilities of international trouble, without some anx- 
iety ; not that they are anything in themselves, but 
that there is always a misgiving lest the considerable 


supply of jingoism in the public, the chances of polit- . 


ical maneuvering, and the exigencies of newspaper 
circulation, may at any time turn them into some- 
thing. A reserve of good sense, and the caution of 
a people who have much to lose, may be trusted to 
save us from any actual clash with other nations; but 
it does not save us from being put into embarrassing 
or discreditable positions now and then,—especially 
where weaker nations are concerned. 

These are general reflections, however, not sug- 
gested directly by the two incidents mentioned, but by 
the slightly sensational state of the public conscious- 
ness which they produce. It is probable that, apart 
from the loss and private sorrow that must follow on 
any conflict in arms, no one is sorry to see the 
Charleston have a try at the chasing and fighting she 
was built for. 


The National Banks. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE OVERLAND MONTHLY:— .- 


A writer, signing the initials S. R., has published in 
the OVERLAND MONTHLY (May number) some seri- 
ous misstatements about the National Banks of the 
United States, and argues thereupon for the destruc- 
tion of these excellent banks, and for the adoption 
of the Farmers’ Loan Bil’, as it is called, or the two 
per cent loan scheme by the government to one class 
of citizens only. 

At page 553 your writer says: ‘‘ The government 
loans money to capitalists to create National Banks 
at one per cent upon its own bonds, and the National 
Banks in the course of business make loans to farm- 
ers upon these lands, estimated at one fourth their 
actual value, at from eight to ten per cent.” 

The real truth is that the National Banks incorpo- 
rate and lend gold to the Government by buying Unit- 
ed States bonds; they receive back a part only, by 
permission to issue notes, on which (being their own 
money) they are taxed one per cent ; and they make 
a further loss out of the transaction, as shown in the 
calculation herewith. . 

S. R. goes on to say : ‘* The National Banks make 
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loans to farmers on one fourth the actual value of 
land at eight to ten per cent.” 

National Banks are forbidden by law to lend mon- 
ey upon land at all anywhere in the United States ; 
they are Commercial Banks and not Savings Banks ; 
it is the special privilege of Savings Banks to lend 
upon land. 

On the same page S. R. says: ‘‘ The Government, 
in effect, loans $100,000 to the banks upon the de- 
posit of $90,000 of its own bonds.” 

The best way to show the falsity of that statement 
is to state the actual transaction of a National Bank 
with the Government, and with the notes, and to 
show the loss arising from it :— 

A National Bank buys $100,000 of 4 per cent bonds, 
for which it pays its own gold, $122,500, thus lend- 
ing money to the Government upon which it only 
receives interest at the rate of $1.77 per cent per an- 
num. 

As a return for lending us their gold, we give the - 
Bank privilege to issue $85,000 in notes (in this 
way): Io per cent is deducted from the par value, 
and 5 per cent Redemption Fund is taken, thus al- 
lowing the National Bank the use of only $85 out of 
every $122.50, or about two thirds of their own 
money. Upon this $85,000 we tax them $850 a year, 
as being their own property. 

It does not require a scholar to see that even if 
they did receive 10 per cent interest on this $85,000, 
equal to $8,500 less tax $850, they would only get 
$7,650 profit, and the interest of $1.77 per cent from 
the bonds as above stated ; but if instead of dealing 
with the Government, they lent out their original 
money, $122,000, at 10 per cent, they would get 
yearly $12,250 profit ; so they lose about $2,200 a 
year, besides expense, loss, and management. This 
is the reason why the National Banks want to get 
rid of their circulation altogether ; but the United 
States Government gets their money, keeps up the 
price of its bonds, and will not suffer the banks to 
surrender their notes. Why do the banks submit to 
this loss? Because they like the safety and confi- 
dence inspired by being National Banks. 

If the editor of the OVERLAND will publish these 
facts, he will confer an obligation upon its readers, 
and upon all parties concerned ; especially upon the 
farmers, who will see that the National Banks actu- 
ally lend millions to the United States, and borrow 
nothing at all, and who will also see why it is that 
‘* The National Banks do not lend upon land.” 

J. W. Treadweil, Editor Bankers’ Magazine. 
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Harper and Tolman’s Cezsiur.! 


WHILE it is true that there is no royal road to 
learning, yet it would seem that a good deal is done 
nowadays toward macadamizing, sprinkling, and 
bordering with shade trees, the old highways by 
which scholars of all generations have traveled. 
This metaphorical reflection is occasioned by look- 
ing over the new edition of Czsar, by Harper and 
Tolman. It shows an immense amount of ingenuity 
and labor spent in the effort to make straight paths 
for the feet of beginners in Latin. Nothing is lack- 
iny in this direction but a literal translation. 

The two new points in this edition that strike us 
as valuable are the putting of all new words in the 
text into bold-faced type, and the noting in the 
vocabulary the number of times each word is used by 
Cesar.. In this way the student is notified at once 
whether or no he ought to recognize any word he 
meets, and of the relative importance of the various 
words in the most elegant of Roman writers. 

The introductory life of Caesar, the sketch of the 
Roman art of war, and the pictures and maps, do 
very much to elucidate the text and make it inter- 
esting. Withsuch help even the dreaded ‘* bridge,” 
that fos astnorum of the classics, is not hard to get 
over. ‘The whole book would make us regret that 
we were born so soon, were it not for this haunting 
question that will not down, Is it certain that this 
new way of abundant helps over all hard places will 
result in such healthful growth and toughness of 
mental sinew as came from the old way of making 
the student work, and work hard, for all he got ? 


The Matson Frame.” 


FEW people appreciate the tremendous struggle 
the child goes through on his first introduction into 
the school-room. He comes into the ‘‘ receiving 
class” with a certain knowledge of words and 
things ; but it is a knowledge acquired entirely in- 
artificially. W5uth his advent into the class-room, 
however, comes the rigid binding down to rule, both 
in the quantity and nature of what he acquires. He 
must attempt self-consciously to do, with the same 


tools, that which before he did unconsciously ; and 


naturally, the conscious effort iS at first awkward. 
Of course, the primary object with the teacher at 
this period is to make the child’s work intelligent 
and thoughtful. The main objection urged against 
the a-b-c-darians has always been the fact that they 
encouraged in the child a tendency to rote-work,— 
an inclination toward acquiring the symbol without 
1 Eight Books of Czesar’s Gallic War. Edited by 


William Rainey Harper and Herbert Cushing Tolman. 
New York: American Book Company: 1891. 


2The Matson Frame. , By Fannie L. Matson, 1039 
Market street, San Francisco, 1891. 


understanding its relation to the thing it represented, 
The reaction against these methods has resulted in 
the substitution of the ‘‘word system,” which is 
now in use in almost every school. 

But whatever system is used, its success must ulti- 
mately depend upon the manner of its presentation. 
If the children are interested, excellent results 
are possible, even with a very imperfect system. 
The Matson Frame is an ingenious contrivance, de- 
signed to help in a mechanical way toward making 
smooth the path of the primary teacher. It is nota 
method in itself, but a contrivance for intelligently 
presenting any method. According to its own 
claims, it is designed to be a ‘‘ convenient and ready 
aid in teaching the child to read and construct his 
own vocabulary in reading, language, and number 
work.” 

It is a sort of desk, arranged with a revolving 
board on top, and a surface with grooved cleats be- 
low, to hold the cards, on which the letters and 
words are printed. The inside of the desk is divid- 
ed into neat compartments, in which the cards are 
stored when not in use. As the object aimed at is 
the easy transition from an unconscious to a cons 
scious use of language, the word cards are accom- 
panied by a set of picture cards. By displaying first 
a picture of some familiar object, and then the cor- 
responding word, the child is easily led to feel that 
the latter is another symbol for the thing. Gradually 
the auxiliary and connecting words can be added, 
and from this time on, what the child learns is a 
natural growth and expansion. This frame is of 
California invention and manufacture. 


Briefer Notice. 

Mr. John Devoe Belton has done good work in 
compiling his Literary Manual of Foreign Quota- 
tions,® and yet one wonders why he restricted his 
researches to Latin, French, German, and Italian, ex- 
cluding the great body of fine sayings to be found in 
certain other tongues, e.g., Greek and Spanish. The 
literary tone of the selections is rightly insisted on, 
and all purely professional or mechanical phrases 
are left out. This keeps the book within bounds in 
size, and makes it possible to introduce a great num- 
ber of passages from the best authors, to show how 
they have used the quotations given. The result is 
that the book, more than any we know in the dic- 
tionary form, is interesting to pick up for a spare five 
minutes’ reading. Soctety as 1 Have Foundered 
/t* is a poor burlesque of a book that needed no 
travesty. 


8A Literary Manual of Foreign Quotations. Com- 
piled by John Devoe Belton. G, P. Putnam's Sons, 
N w York: 1890. 


4Society as I Have Foundered It. By T.C, DeLegn: 
Gossip Printing Company: Mobile: 1890. 
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